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The Wave of the Future 


F all the forces that have carried the British nation 

so far through this supreme ordeal, none has been 
so valuable as the instinctive unity and mutual trust of the 
people. It was neither armed strength nor geography nor 
brute courage that kept the country from surrendering 
to Hitler sixteen months ago, but the confidence in 
ultimate victory bred by the knowledge that every citizen 
would do his duty. Those who look back to the summer 
of 1940 and wonder why they were not more frightened 
must conclude that it was the exhilaration of being part 
of this unforced unity that provided hope and confidence 
where Hitler had so confidently counted on finding 
nothing but fear and despair. 

Some of that exhilaration is lost today. Tempers have 
been shorter and criticisms more widespread this summer 
than at any time since the fall of Mr Chamberlain. To 
Its critics the Government has had, in general (not in“ 
detail), a sufficient answer. Nevertheless, the upshot of 

long controversy is a dangerous state of frustration. 

€ curiously assorted band of malcontents who rank as 
the Opposition do not represent any serious section of 
public; yet the Government is manifestly on the 
defensive. If Mr Churchill were to ask either Parliament 
or people whether they wished him to continue as their 
der, the answer would be overwhelmingly favour- 
able—and favourable in a positive sense, not merely 
use there is no visible alternative. Yet the people are 

Rot very happy about the leadership they are getting. 
The record of the by-elections is not very reassuring ; the 
Vote for admittedly frivolous independents mounts, but 
electors do not turn out to vote for the Government. 
purport of all this can easily be exaggerated ; in a 

‘ democracy, the visible and audible phenomena of 
opinion always fluctuate far more feverishly than the real 
feelings of the people. Yet it is clear that the eager unity 
of 1940 is somewhat diminished. 

is it that the e want, and do not find? 
There is not—let it said at once—any slackening in 
to victory; quite on the contrary, most of the 


criticisms arise from the very intensity of the determin- 
ation to see the business through to the end. Nor does 
the uneasiness arise from discouragement ; for there 
was far more unity a year ago when the outlook was 
much blacker. But there is a reappearance of the feeling, 
unknown since Mr Chamberlain’s day, that the policies 
of the Government are something less than a full ex- 
pression of the determination and capacities of the people, 
a feeling that the managers of the country are willing to 
accept less than the people will give. To identify a virus, 
the pathologist examines it through a microscope. So 
here the virus has been magnified many times to establish 
its nature. It is a very long way indeed from being 
dangerous. But it will spread. Next year will clearly 
be a very trying period, another long year when the 
fundamental strategy will necessarily be that of waiting 
and preparing and the chief action will be defensive. 
It is vital that the unity of 1940 be preserved intact into 
the year of decision, 1943. 

Last week in this place expression was given to some 
of the essentials in so far as they relate to the forging 
of military victory. This is and will remain the primary 
and vital task, success in which is the condition on which 
everything else depends. But military victory is not an 
end; it is only an essential means. There are many other 
tasks before the nation than the military defeat of Hitler. 
Hitherto, Mr Churchill has neglected these other fields 
of national need and national effort—and he has boasted 
of his neglect. As Minister of Defence, he is quite right ; 
as Prime Minister, he is quite wrong. As a strategist, he 
knows the perils of remaining entirely on the defensive, and 
he has frequently reiterated the vital necessity of seizing 
the initiative as soon as it can be done. But this struggle 
in which we are engaged is not merely a military contest. 
We stand at one of the grand climacterics of world 
history, and it is two ways of life that are in contest, 
two philosophies whose implications reach, as no one 
has explained more eloquently than Mr Churchill, into 
every corner and aspect of human life. What is disturb- 
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ing more and more citizens of this democracy is the 
suspicion that, in the Government’s mind, our way of 
life is purely on the defensive. If so, then the prospect 
of victory is a relapse into the blindness, the cowardice 
and the stupidity that brought us to our present pass. 
Then, indeed, Britain is an elderly and declining nation, 
making one last brave spasm of resistance before it yields 
to those who are younger and stronger. But the British 
people reject this notion with a firmness second only to 
their rejection of the idea of a truce with Hitler. They 
are not on the defensive ; they are determined to recon- 
struct. There is a mountain of anger throughout the 
country against the ideas and the men who brought the 
country to September, 1939. By general consent, follow- 
ing the Prime Minister's magnanimous leadership, 
recrimination has been deferred—but on the unspoken 
condition that nothing of that spirit shall survive. 

There is no question of seizing the opportunity of war 
to foist on the people the views of a minority or by some 
Procrustean tactic to force a free people into the rigi- 
dities of some doctrinaire ideology. On the contrary, 
one of the great gains of the past two years is the defeat 
and disruption of the “isms” that have plagued British 
politics for a generation. There is a chance now to return 
to the native tradition of practical realism, to that 
mixture of tradition and progress which the Prime 
Minister gave as his political philosophy eighteen 
months ago. There was a hope at that time that the 
injection of Mr Churchill’s robust practical sense would 
turn the Conservative party away from the Brummagem 
neo-feudalism of its recent years to the Disraelian tradi- 
tion of constructive, popular and progressive realism 
and make it a worthy member of a national partnership. 
But it is not Mr Churchill that has captured the Con- 
servative machine ; it would appear to be the Conserva- 
tive machine that has captured Mr Churchill. 

Two examples must for the present suffice of the 
sort of project of democratic regeneration which is being 
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neglected. The first is the dispossession of the Ves 
interests that have grown like barnacles on the ea 
British enterprise in the last decade or two. Ar this te” 
of day it is hardly necessary to particularise the polide 
that have led to the carving up of the British uae 
into a number of exclusive baronies, each ruled at 
interests of protection and stability. It is hardly neces. 
sary either to point out once again the handicaps 
such a system of rigidity, scarcity and protected inef. 
ciency imposes on a community that is fighting for jx 
life. But it is necessary to enquire whether it js Proposed 
that Britain should fight for its commercial life ip the 
post-war world with the same system. Are the ECONOMics 
of democracy to be interpreted in terms of rings anj 
trusts, cartels and combines? Apparently so; for oy 
the slightest move has been taken even to enquire 
whether there are any dangers in monopoly run riot, 

The second example is another necessity that hy 
been proved by the war—the necessity for an emanc. 
pation of the talents of the citizen. A community gf 
47 million people, with great imperial responsibilities, 
somehow fails to avail itself of the capacities for leader. 
ship born into any save a minority of a million or two 
and naturally there is that crying shortage of brains of 
which every practical administrator is aware. Has any. 
thing substantial been done or even projected, to analyse 
the causes of this shortage of brains and to work out the 
cure? Or is the British democracy of the twentieth cen- 
tury to apply’ restriction and monopoly to leadership also? 

These questions must not be neglected any longer. In 
this revolutionary century, no society can afford to k 
purely static and defensive. By concentrating on the 
military war alone we may, indeed, secure victory ; but 
what shall it profit a nation if it win the whole world and 
lose its soul? There is an opportunity for the British 
nation to show once again that, without losing its unity, 
its reason, its tolerance, it still can ride the crest of the 
wave of the future. 


American Defence and Mexico 


HE long reference in President Roosevelt’s Navy Day 

broadcast to Nazi plans for South America will seem 
irrelevant only to those who have not grasped the par- 
ticular significance of “hemispheric defence” to Ameri- 
can public opinion. A threat to the integrity of the Latin 
American Republics or to the defences of the Panama 
Canal is generally accepted as a threat to the security of 
the United -States. True, an invasion from overseas is not 
in question, but the preliminaries to such an invasion— 
the setting up in Central and Latin America of Govern- 
ments favourable to the Axis and the preparation of 
advance airfields and air facilities—have undoubtedly been 
planned in Berlin. 

The need is, thus, for stable anti-Axis Governments in 
Latin America and Mexico is in many ways the key to 
all the rest. In no other state (except perhaps Brazil) 
could a pro-Axis government, prepared to fall in with 
Axis plans of infiltration, do such damage to United States 
interests. The coasts and ports of Mexico could pro- 
vide naval bases for the infesting of the Caribbean with 
hostile submarines. Airbases established in Mexico could 
dominate the Canal Zone. At the same time armed inter- 
vention by the United States in the domestic affairs of its 
neighbour, even though it were designed to put an end to 
pro-Axis activities, would put a heavy strain on the Good 
Neighbour policy throughout South America. Happily for 
the security of the Americas, Mexico has enjoyed firm and 
reasonably popular government for the last decade. Yet 
the stability and strength of the régime have not been 
based upon the avoidance of controversial issues. Since the 
advent of President Cardenas in 1934, Mexico has gone 
through a period of active reform which by the hopes it 
mobilised and the fears it aroused might well have given 
Axis agents exactly the openings for social ferment which 
they have been quick to use in other countries, for 
example, in Popular Front France. When, in 1934, Presi- 


dent Cardenas came to power, the first impetus of the 
1917 Revolution had spent itself. Labour legislation had 
come to a halt; 63 per cent of the land in the country was 
still in private hands; the politicians of the party which 
still called itself Revolutionary had enriched themselves 
and were satisfied with the status quo. is 

President Cardenas reversed this process. The position 
of the Church was improved and good relations wert 
sought with Mexico’s neighbours. At the same time, the 
President launched an ambitious programme of revolu- 
tionary reform, designed to revive the spirit of 1917. The 
basis of the programme is the improvement of the living 
standards of Mexico’s workers and peasants, the trans 
ference of much of Mexico’s wealth from foreign interests 
to the Mexican people and the development of nati 
agriculture and industry by means of a state-controlled 
and planned economy. By 1939, 624 million acres had been 
distributed among the peasants, mainly in the form 
collective holding or ejidos, and the reform was accom 
panied by an ambitious programme of irrigation, 1 
building, rural credit and education. In 1936 the position 
of the workers was regularised and improved by the for- 
mation of the Confederation of Mexican Workers (the 
CTM). During the same period, the policy of transferring 
Mexican wealth from foreign to Mexican ownership W# 
pursued by the nationalisation of the railways in 1937 
the expropriation of the oil companies in 1938. 

When President Cardenas, with a self effacement rare 2 
Mexican politics, retired from the Presidency and 
politics in 1940, it was thought at first that his successor, 
President Avila Camacho, intended to modify and even t 
verse the trend of the Cardenas programme. The impre* 
sion was confirmed by the nature of the first legislate 
put forward by the new régime. Peasants were to rece! 
a title to their land; the Labour Law was to be modified 
by strengthening arbitration; the railways were n0 | 
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to be controlled by the workers; the credit institutions 
were to be modified to encourage investment and enter- 
prise ; under certain conditions and in new areas, there 
were to be possibilities of foreign companies obtaining 
mineral concessions. The development of the promised 
legislation proved, however, that the swing to the right 
rophesied of Camacho was at the most a movement 
towards the centre. He himself, in a defence of his policy, 
delivered at an Annual Conference of the CTM, ex- 
plained his programme as a consolidation of the gains 
already made. He was attacking none of the principles of 
Cirdenas but only reforming admitted abuses. The peas- 
ant’s new title to his land would give him no right to sell, 
mortgage or neglect his land and large areas—La Laguna, 
Los Mochis and the Yaqui valley—had been specifically 
reserved for collective development. The new Labour Law 
did not modify the right to strike. Three of the seven dele- 
gates on the Board of Management of the railways were 
workers. Free enterprise would be confined to the ex- 
panding fringe of Mexican enterprise, not to the key 
industries. And President Camacho could point to 
the fact that his key ministers are all men chosen by 
Cardenas. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, President Camacho has 
gone much further than his predecessor. He is making a 
brave effort to improve and increase the equipment of 
the Mexican Army, and Mexico is giving a lead to the 
other Latin American republics in the matter of hemi- 
spheric defence against the Axis. The President realises 
that Mexico, which, standing alone, is still defenceless, 
has everything to gain by concerting its military plans 
with those of the United States. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has therefore given Washington every assistance to 
President Roosevelt’s policy of developing Central 
American bases. On April rst an Agreement was signed 
permitting American military aircraft to use Mexican 
airfields, and the two governments are reported to have 
agreed to develop the ports of Mazatlan and Tampico as 
joint bases at a cost of £4 millions of which Mexico will 
provide £500,000 and the road linking the two ports. The 
Mexican Government has also followed many of the anti- 
Axis leads given by President Roosevelt, for example, the 
seizure of Axis ships and the black-listing of pro-Axis 
firms. This attitude of confidence and co-operation has 
been doubly helpful to the United States. It has directly 
assisted the defence of the Canal Zone. It has directly 
encouraged other Latin American States to accept the 
President’s lead. They can argue that if Mexico, the State 
most vulnerable to United States intervention, shows 
80 little fear of it, there can be no risk for those geographi- 
cally more remote. 

The extremist elements in Mexico, to Right and Left, 
are bitterly opposed to the United States, to democracy, 
to “financial plutocracy.” Until the entry of Russia into 
the war, the two groups co-operated in a joint under- 
ground campaign to disintegrate the government and to 
detach Mexico from any policy of joint hemisphere de- 
fence. Since June 23rd, the Communists have begun a 
clamour for national and international anti-Axis fronts, 
but they naively suppose that the new policy can be 
combined with fierce and irresponsible denunciations of 
United States imperialism and ‘“ Dollar Diplomacy.” The 
ing extremists, except in so far as they increase the 
ideological confusion, are negligible. The danger is from 
the Right, from the Accion Nacional of the politicians and 
Upper and middle class and the growing mass movement, 

¢ Union Nacional Sinarquista. With these movements, 
Nazi agents co-operate blatantly. Their stock in trade is 
the “imperialism” of the democracies, and President 
Camacho’s alleged willingness to see unhappy Mexico 
dragged into a war from which the country will emerge 
mortgaged completely to United States business interests. 

Anything that plays into the hands of this type of 
Propagandist weakens both the friendly Mexican Govern- 
ment and the defence plans of the United States. It is 
therefore unfortunate that the dispute between the Mexi- 
can Government and the American and ee oil com- 
Panies whose ies were expropriated years ago 
should have aeaanad on so Siew aad that even to-day, 
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there should apparently be so little hope of a solution. The 
expropriation by the Mexican Government of the proper- 
ties of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, of the 
British owned Mexican Eagle and the Sinclair oil interests 
dates from March, 1938. Since that date, a heavy fog has 
hung over the actiuns of the oil companies and of the 
governments concerned and over the actual negotiations. 
Occasionally a rift in the fog gives a glimpse of activity— 
for example, when Mexico broke off diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain on the score of an allegedly insulting 
note, and an embargo was placed by the large British 
and American oil companies on the sale of Mexican oil, 
again when Mr Donald Richberg conducted negotiations 
with President Cardenas in 1939, again a few weeks ago 
when a comprehensive economic and financial agreement 
between the Mexican and United States Governments was 
followed by the rejection by the American oil companies 
of the terms suggested by the Governments for settlement 
of the oil dispute—or again when diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and Mexico were happily resumed 
last week. These tantalising rifts do not provide a com- 
plete picture of the negotiations. For one thing, on each 
occasion the Mexican Government and the oil companies 
appear to be disagreeing over a different point. In 1938, 
Mexico was demanding to run the oil fields and pay com- 
pensation out of the profits while the companies main- 
tained that, so run, the oilfields would yield no profit. In 
1939, agreement appeared to have been reached on the 
ownership of the fields. The differences arose over the 
period of their leasing back to the oil companies. In 1941, 
compensation for loss of the companies rights to the sub- 
soil appears to be the stumbling block. 

In this cloud of conjecture, there are one or two certain 
points. If the question at issue between Mexico and the 
oil companies is ownership of the sub-soil, then deadlock 
appears certain, for ownership has become an emotional 
symbol of economic independence for the Mexican people. 
It might have been wiser if the Mexican Government had 
maintained the concessions while securing modifications 
such as were granted in Persia, Venezuela or Ecuador. 
That they did not do so has been excused by reference to 
the intransigence of the oil companies in earlier years. 
Nevertheless, methods used by Mexico were completely 
illegal and there can be no doubt of the oil companies’ 
right to fair compensation in the shape of a capital sum 
or of permission to work the oilfields for an agreed period. 

There is far less justification for the other steps that 
have accompanied the dispute. The embargo on Mexican 
oil, although it was never complete, was intended by the 
oil companies to bring the Mexican Government to terms 
by depriving it of all revenue from oil. It had the effect 
of supplying the Axis, in exchange for blocked marks and 
blocked lire, with a comfortable reserve of oil against the 
outbreak of war. In so far as the embargo received official 
support the British Government were prejudicing a 
national in support of a sectional interest. 

The provocation of a diplomatic dispute has had even 
more unfortunate results. It coincided with the period of 
the British Government’s greatest complaisance towards a 
persistently defaulting Nazi Germany and thus created the 
suspicion that Britain had one diplomacy for the strong, 
another for the weak. It offered a telling argument to 
anti-democratic, anti-“ Anglo-Saxon” propagandists in 
Latin America who made use of it as a blatant example of 
the subordination of diplomacy to Big Business ; and it did 
so at a time when the United States Government by per- 
fectly correct diplomatic behaviour was attempting to 
lessen just that suspicion among its American neighbours. 
_ Now that normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished and the diplomatic and commercial issues have been 
—very properly—disentangled, it is the obvious duty of 
the British Government to give the American Administra- 
tion all the aid in its power in promoting a Good Neigh- 
bour policy in Latin America. If hemisphere defence and 
the combating of totalitarian propaganda can be countered 
by removing such major points of friction as the oil ques- 
tion, then the official interest which has been shown in 
the dispute might now be devoted very suitably to its 
solution. ' 
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Production Problems 


T is common knowledge that Russia’s capacity to 

produce tanks, aircraft and other military equipment 
has fallen appreciably below Germany’s and that its ability 
to keep the German army fully employed depends in 
large measure on the extent to which Britain and America 
can make good the deficiency. Simultaneously to fill 
Russia’s yawning gaps, caused by the loss of many 
important industrial centres, and to build up the equip- 
ment of the British fighting forces is a tall order. But 
it is an order that must be fulfilled to the best of Britain’s 
and America’s ability. It involves a tremendous accelera- 
tion on the munitions front. Mr Bevin has set a target 
by calling for a 30-40 per cent increase in production this 
winter. 

Broadly, there are only two methods whereby the 
output of the tools of war can be increased ; the one is 
the expansion of the production facilities at the disposal 
of the Supply Departments at the expense of civilian 
industries and occupations and the other is the increase 
in the “ yield ” of finished equipment per man-hour. Both 
have frequently been stated and discussed in The 
Economist and elsewhere. There is little new to say. But 
in view of the urgency of the need for an acceleration in 
output the problems bear restatement in the light of 
experience and present conditions. 

The process of transferring labour, materials, pro- 
duction and transport facilities from the satisfaction of 
civilian needs to those of the fighting forces has by no 
means been completed. Civilian production, it is true, 
has been drastically curtailed; but many unessential 
things are still being made, while others are produced in 
quantities well above the bare needs of the population. 
The temporary suspension of the manufacture of jewel- 
lery, ornaments and fancy household goods, would hardly 
affect the morale of the people. A further curtailment 
in the output of essential personal and household goods 
would be willingly accepted in the present mood of the 
country. The standardisation of essential articles has not 
been pushed far enough. The facilities of the distributive 
trades, though denuded of part of their labour, have not 
yet been pruned to wartime standards. Nothing has been 
done to remove the contradiction of the shops’ invitation 
to buy and the Government’s exhortation to refrain from 
spending. Financial policy has not yet been designed to 
bring about that reconciliation of self-interest with 
patriotism, which alone can resolve the anomaly. Again, 
transport, though scarce, has not yet been rationed 
drastically enough to the civil consumer. The recruitment 
of women for the war services and the munition factories 
has been notoriously slow. 

The magnitude of the civilian resources that can still 
be tapped for war work, however, can easily be 
exaggcrated. While they cannot be stated in quantitative 
terms, it is quite clear that Mr Bevin’s target cannot be 
reached by this method alone, even if the process of 
transfer were frictionless and instantaneous. Nevertheless, 
the rate of transfer can, and must, be speeded up. 

In the main, therefore, any further expansion in the 
output of finished war equipment must be sought in an 
increase in the “yield” per man-hour. In ene respect 
total production of the finished tools of war grows auto- 
matically as new factories are completed, while the yield 
per man-hour rises as the proportion of labour and plant 
engaged in preparatory work is reduced. Thus, the sudden 
leap in production after Dunkirk was due to the fact that 
a new series of plants then came into operation, quite as 
much as to the change of Ministers at the Ministry of 
Supply or the lengthening of working hours or even 
exhortations on the hoardings. The scope for further 
automatic increases has by no means been exhausted, 
for additional production facilities are still being 
constructed and the proportion of labour, materials and 
plant engaged in preparatory work is still fairly sub- 
stantial. Rising production is thus to be expected ; the 





scale of current output owes more to previously laid play 
and less to current efforts than the speeches of Minister 
would suggest. 

It is not enough, however, to rely on this automa, 
expansion in the output of finished equipment. Inde 
the main effort in securing a higher yield of finish 
equipment per man-hour must come from a continuoy 
quest for higher efficiency in the utilisation of existing 
resources. And efficiency is largely a matter of organiy. 
tion. 

Many industrialists are still complaining that they ar 
unable to maintain a balanced flow of production becaus 
of faulty ordering and tardy delivery of raw materials 
parts or both. No doubt there is still considerable room 
for improvements in the habits and methods of the Supply 
Departments. Orders are often still intermittent and d& 
not enable the industrialists to plan long enough ahead, 
Many specifications could still be simplified, while cop- 
cessions (permission to depart from original specifica. 
tions) granted to one firm are not rapidly enough passed 
on to others. Standardisation, despite recent progress, has 
not yet gone far enough. Again, the Regional Boards of the 
Production Executive, set up to harness local productioa 
facilities to the war effort, come in for a good deal of 
criticism because the majority of them have not yet been 
successful in their task. Capacity exchanges, designed to 
enable individual manufacturers who have machines to 
spare to let them to others in need of them, are still not 
functioning efficiently in all parts of the country. 

It would be unfair, however, to lay all the blame for 
the difficulties at the door of the Supply Department, 
which, after all, have had to be expanded enormously 
from the very small pre-war nuclei. Indeed, th 
industrialists who complain of the “ uncommercial ” habits 
of their new customer are having similar difficulties mn 
adjusting themselves to the new conditions. Before th 
war they were quite content in hunting orders, and many 
of them achieved anything but a balanced flow of pro- 
duction over a long period of time. With all their many 
shortcomings, the Supply Departmerits can hardly supply 
all their contractors with the orders, labour, materials and 
parts in the proportions in which they require them t 
keep their facilities in full and continuous employment 
They must still take the initiative in securing orders—the 
Supply Departments are not in a position to know prt 
cisely what, and how much of it, each factory in th 
country will produce—and in organising their plants ® 
efficiently as possible. Moreover, the production engines 
on the spot can do a great deal to increase productivity 
his own plant. He is the man on whom falls the —, 
bility of improving the technique of production and 
passing on his knowledge to others. It was in a receal 
bulletin of the Institution of Production Engineers - 
appeared the statement that any production engineer W 
is engaged on war work and is satisfied with an output 
that does not grow from month to month is unworthy 
his job. 

The truth is that the stupendous task of changing over 
from a peace to a war economy at the rate that the oon 
gency demands is seriously taxing the organising abil y 
available to the Government and to industry. The requi® 
ments of equipment are so big that it has become neces 
sary to enlist the services of a large proportion of cl 
industries in addition to those of the experienced 
and of new plants. Germany, which had a much nage 
start, was faced with precisely the same difficulties 
even the United States, with its vast fund of organ! a 
ability, is not escaping them. The German experience va 
that sub-contracting, even when assisted by a full gee 
of capacity exchanges and order exchanges—the ast 
have not yet been established in Great Britain—Wwa® 
enough to solve the problem. Management, in re i 
as here, has proved to be the scarcest of all factors ot P 
duction. The tendency now is towards organising 9 


firms 
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ig units which are specialised as to product and as large as 
one management can handle. In the case of mammoth 
concerns, such as the H. Goering Werke, this tendency 
involves splitting up; but in the main the scarcity of 
management skill inevitably leads to integration in one 
form or another. In this respect the problem is similar in 
echnique, though different in aim, to concentration in 
civil industries. As with the temporary concentration of 
civil industry, the rationalisation of war industries does 
not necessarily mean permanent amalgamations ; it can be 
achieved by a great variety of much looser and much 
more temporary arrangements, whereby a large and 
experienced concern takes over the management of a 
number of smaller sub-contractors for the duration of the 
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war, a scheme known as the “extended work bench” in 
Germany, the “parent firm” in this country, and the 
hen and chickens” in America. 

In sum, while there are still untapped resources which 
must be harnessed to the war effort with all possible speed, 
the main effort to increase production must be concen- 
trated on securing an increase in productivity. There is 
much that the Government can still do, not only in the 
matter of ordering, but in improving the conditions in 
which industry has to operate and in facilitating the group- 
ing of concerns into management units. But industry itself 
can contribute in large measure to the increase in the yield 
of finished equipment per man-hour by striving unceas- 
ingly to improve production technique and organisation. 


Astrology Old and New 


W AR, which notoriously stimulates research, appears 
not only to encourage modern science, but to 
bring out from forgotten corners certain more venerable 
sciences which many of us had thought to be long ago 
dead and buried. The credit for this resurrection goes 
to our great British Press which, as part of its work of 
national importance, supplies its readers daily and weekly 
with doses of astrology: fortifying, supporting, hearten- 
ing them with the prophecies of expert astrologers on 
the immediate future of the war. It is perhaps surprising 
that so many rival astrologers are available to satisfy so 
sudden a demand. Were they all in the profession before 
the war or have they been hurriedly pushed through a 
qualifying correspondence course in astrological inference 
and deduction? No outsider can say; but there they all 
are, prophesyin’ away like red-faced Nixons, with the 
feature editors in the background confidently hitching 
their circulation to a star. 


It must be more than 7,000 years since astrology 
started among the intelligentsia of Babylon. It was, we 
karn, one of the two chief means at the disposal of the 
priests for ascertaining the will and intention of the gods, 
the other being through the inspection of the liver of the 
sacrificial animal. None of the Press lords has so far pro- 
duced a liver expert for the encouragement of national 
morale, but if the war lasts long enough something may 
yet be done in that line and we shall then be getting 
augurs’ reliable tips and forecasts hot from the entrails 
of the weekly meat ration. 


That development is likely to be slow, for as the twin 
sciences of astrology and divination advanced through the 
centuries, the entrail expert slowly lost prestige to his 
tival and by the Middle Ages the astrologers ruled alone. 
In the civil war of the seventeenth century they were 
‘urprisingly active. On the side of the Cavaliers the great 
‘xpert was Sir George Wharton, of Queen’s College, 

ord, who started an almanac in 1641 and on the out- 
break of war devoted his skill and knowledge to the 
King’s cause. He was bothered by a number of compet- 
ing prophets, of whom the most important were Wm. 
Lilly and John Booker ; and Wharton started operations 
with a fierce attack on their credit, expressing his deep 
capany with “ all such as have heretofore had the mis- 
ortune to be cheated and deluded by the grand and 
Taiterous imposter of this rebellious age.” 


These professional jibes were too much for Lilly. 
therto he had taken no interest in politics, but angered 
Wharton’s abuse he offered his services to the 
aliamentary Party, and they were accepted. From now 
on Wharton and Lilly were the two protagonists— 
Sters of Propaganda to Charles and the Roundheads 
respectively, prophesying successes for their own side and 
‘ter for their opponents. Lilly, for example, was sent 

or in 1648 to Colchester, where the Roundheads were 
f held up, and there he was ordered to do his stuff 
Ot the troops, assuring them of impending victory. He 
seems to have given satisfaction, but a few years later he 
made the worst mistake open to an astrologer—he 


boosted the wrong side, letting it be known that the stars 
foretold the immediate downfall of Parliament. 

Called on to explain before a tribunal so grievous a 
scientific error he appeared to be in a bad way. But these 
astrologers are quick thinkers, trained to meet just this 
kind of situation ; and Lilly cleverly printed an expur- 
gated edition of his prophecy (with the wrong calculation 
omitted) and by putting this copy into his judges’ hands 
he secured an acquittal. 

Three hundred years exactly have passed since Whar- 
ton published his first astrological almanac, and again the 
astrological front is mobilised, with prophets giving of 
their best to the various newspapers, the heavenly mes- 
sage seeming to vary from paper to paper according to 
the optimism or pessimism discernible in its editorial 
columns. It is clearly a great mistake to think of the stars 
as inflexible. On the contrary, they can adapt themselves, 
almost as though they were working journalists, to the 
tone of the particular paper that is at the moment taking 
their stuff. 

But there is no doubt about some of their successes. 
The News of the World’s astrologer, for example, on 
August roth (some days before the Atlantic Charter was 
published) came out with the following :— 


There will be decisions of great importance 
arrived at between heads of two—perhaps three*— 
of the great nations involved in the salvation of 
humanity. 

Obviously this was a prophecy of the Churchill-Roosevelt 
declaration—and a bull’s eye. But it should be remem- 
bered that three days before the prophecy came out 
journalists knew that the meeting had taken place and 
there was a rumour in Fleet Street that Churchill and 
Roosevelt had gone on to Alaska to have a meeting with 
Stalin, making a conference of three in all. The rumour 
was untrue, but the stars had heard it and were them- 
selves in doubt about it. So far, it seems, has astrology 
advanced from the achievements of the Middle Ages when 
astrologers claimed to deal only in facts. To-day the 
modern prophet can catch in the light of the stars not 
only the things which will happen but a reflection of 
inaccurate gossip only three days old about things which 
have not happened. 

So this is the true symbol of the modern astrologer— 
a figure whose eyes gather the celestial message while 
his ears are flapping to catch the talk of Fleet Street—a 
being, like the skylark, true to the kindred points of 
Heaven and Home. But does it sometimes occur to this 
Sunday prophet that instead of feeding an anxious, 
credulous public on dope he might earn an honest wage 
sweeping a street-crossing? He is not tied to his present 
job. Men are not villains by necessity, knaves by spherical 
predominance or liars by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence ; and a false prophet would be what 
he is if the most honest star in the firmament had 


twinkled on his bastardising. 


* Our italics. 
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NOTES 


Aid to Russia 


Lord Beaverbrook’s speech in the House of Lords on 
October 23rd supplied several of the omissions in his earlier 
broadcast, and between the two the public has been given 
a gratifyingly full account of the Moscow Conference, Even 
the most sceptical and frenetic of the Government's critics 
would have difficulty in maintaining that the problem of 
supplying Russia’s deficiencies is not being taken seriously. 
The British and American Governments are prepared 10 
send really large quantities, not merely of the things they 
have to spare, but of the things for which Stalin asked, 
most of which are almost as scarce here as in Russia. It 
is noteworthy, for example, that both tanks and aluminium 
are on the way to Russia—and it would be difficult to find 
any finished munitions scarcer than the first or any raw 
material scarcer than the second. In a very real sense, the 
risk and burden of these shipments fall on Great Britain, 
for Mr Harriman’s first words at the Conference appear 
to have been to make it clear that American supplies would 
be available for Russia only to the extent that they were 
diminished to Britain. Moreover, until the Neutrality Act 
is amended, most of the necessary shipping will come out 
of the British pool. This, however, touches upon the one 
question with which Lord Beaverbrook did not deal—the 
capacity of the transport routes. British or British-American 
responsibility can go no further than the delivery of the 
goods at the Russian ports—it has been extended to the 
land route across Iran, where British and American railway 
material will be sent. But from Archangel, Vladivostok and 
Bandar Shah, the responsibility lies with the Russians. 
This, of course, is the governing bottleneck and it is obvious 
that it imposes limits on the assistance that can be given. 
Lord Beaverbrook has at least established that no other 
limits will be imposed by either the willingness of the British 
Government or the productivity of British industry. 


The American Tide 


Since the beginning of the war, American policy 
towards it has moved by fits and starts, impelled by the 
pressure of external events and retarded by considerations 
of domestic politics. For the first time, the two forces can 
now be said to be exerting their influence in the same 
direction and, as a result, the progress has been somewhat 
faster in recent weeks. The new phase really dates back to 
the brief adjournments of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the late summer, when Congressmen, to their 
surprise, found that their constituents were considerably in 
advance of them. The resulting change in atmosphere in 
the Capitol made possible an amendment of the Neutrality 
Act ; but in deciding exactly how much was to be excised 
from that document, counsels of timidity again prevailed, 
and when the amending resolution came before the House 
it referred only to the arming of American merchant ships. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the tide was still 
flowing, and political pressure was put on the President 
from the other side: Mr Willkie, by heading an imposing 
list of Republican signatories to a demand for outright 
repeal of the whole Act, threatened to take the leadership 
out of Mr Roosevelt’s hands. The result has been to make 
possible a bolder attitude by the President (or to force him 
out of his timidity, according to the view taken of his réle). 
More of the Neutrality Act is to go (specifically, the pro- 
hibition on American vessels entering combat zones) and 
the President’s Navy Day speech was in stronger language 
than ever before. America, he said, had been attacked, and 
the shooting had already begun ; the motto was Farragut’s 

Damn the torpedoes; full speed ahead.” But all this 
remains within the context of defence. Though Lord 
Halifax is interrupted in New York by shouts of “ Open 
up a Western Front,” America’s own policy does not yet 
recognise that offence has any part to play in defence. Mr 
Cordell Hull told a Senate Committee the other day that 
the Administration had “no intention of rushing out some- 
where and getting into real war,” and this is a more autho- 
ritative guide to policy than Colonel Knox’s more challeng- 
ing utterances. Indeed, at one time in the last few days, 
it has seemed as if bold language’ to Germany was to be 
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combined with appeasement of Japan. This was whep ; 
was announced that all American supplies for Russia would 
henceforth move from Boston to Archangel. It was later 
announced that this was a mistake and that there js no 
intention of abandoning the Vladivostok route. The rea] test 
of whether it is Japan or America that is bluffing wil] come 
when supplies for Russia are sent to that port in American 
ships. And the real test of American policy will come jf_ 
or when—it is discovered that neither Japan nor Americ 
is bluffing. 


* * * 


Mr Lewis and Mr Roosevelt 


The grand debate on foreign policy has been furthe 
complicated by the action of Mr John L. Lewis in calling g 
strike in the coal mines owned by the big steel companies 
and in rejecting a thrice-repeated appeal from the President 
to send the men back to work. As is usual in American 
labour disputes, the issues are involved and the motives are 
mixed. The professed occasion of the strike is a demand 
that the steel companies should accept the “closed shop” 
which was conceded by the other coal owners earlier in the 
year—a demand that does not seem to be inherently un- 
reasonable. But Mr Lewis is clearly also playing to the 
political gallery. In recent years he has changed from an 
ally to a bitter enemy of the President. He was rash enough 
to promise, during last year’s presidential campaign, that 
he would resign the presidency of the CIO if Mr Roosevelt 
were re-elected, and ever since he was held to his promise he 
has been trying to come back. There are certainly few things 
that can embarrass the President more than strikes in de- 
fence industries. For support of his foreign policy he leans 
heavily on those who think him unduly partial to organised 
labour, and he may be faced with quite considerable dissen- 
sion in the interventionist ranks if he ‘does not show firm- 
ness towards strikers—which would offend many of his 
faithful New Dealers. The game that Mr Lewis is playing 
is thus hardly conceived in the public interest. But it is 4 
dangerous one for Labour too. At the time of the strike 
epidemic in May and June there was a great deal of sup- 
port in Congress for very drastic legislation to prevent any 
interference with production, going as far as the conscrip- 
tion of strikers for the army. It would not take very much 
to bring this sort of measure back upon the agenda. 


* * * 


The Front Holds 


The advance on Moscow is still halted. Fierce fighting 
continues in and round Kalinin, Mojaisk and Maloyaro- 
slavets, where the new German attacks have been blunted 
by Russian resistance and by heavy sleet and rain. In the 
south the advance continues, and the Germans are reported 
to be within 10 or 15 miles of Rostov-on-Don. They have 
certainly driven deep into the industrial area of the Donel? 
basin, and the Russians have admitted the evacuation o 
Kharkov, which the Germans claimed several days earlier. 
This discrepancy has frequently occurred during the 
Russian campaign—for the Germans always claim the 
capture of a town from the hour the first advanced 
units reached the suburbs. Yet in spite of te 
threat to the south, it is probably exaggerated to talk 
of an immediate drive on Astrakhan—though it is Ur 
doubtedly an ultimate objective—or of a winter campaig? 
in the Caucasus. Moscow remains the key to the whole 
line. If the Germans can take neither Leningrad 10 
Moscow, it is almost certain that they cannot advance to 
the Don-Volga line in the south. The flank of the southem 
armies would be too openly exposed, and the organi 
of transport to feed this front would be very difficult W! 4 
out control of the Moscow transport system. The © 
division of the Russian front into three sectors os 
Marshal Voroshiloy, Marshal Timoshenko and Mars 
Budyonny has been abandoned, and while Voroshilov and 
Budyonny have left for the rear to organise new — 
General Zhukov takes over the northern front, with 
defence of Moscow, and Marshal Timoshenko has the a 
of reorganising the armies round Rostov. Nevertheless, of 
old division gave a better picture of the pivotal nature 
Leningrad, Moscow and Rostov. 
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Massacre in France 


The reaction of free opinion to the murder of hostages 
.. France has been unanimous. President Roosevelt has 
medemned the outrages ; the Prime Minister has added just 
ns ‘bution to the war aims of the Allies ; the Pope inter- 
ee through the Papal Nuncio in France ; and the lead of 
Chile in condemning the executions and interceding for 
the prisoners has been welcomed by all the other Latin 
American States. Of all the Governments that have spoken 
only two have made no reference to the outrage committed 
by the Nazis. One is naturally Germany and the other is 
Vichy France. Both Pétain and Darlan pleaded for a post- 
nement of the executions; but they appealed to the French 
to collaborate with the Nazis in discovering the “ criminals ” 
who had shot Germans on the soil of France and con- 
demned as outrages, not the murder of innocent men in 
collective punishment, but the shooting of the German 
officers. This is the anniversary of Monthoire. The policy 
which began by way of Franco-German economic collab- 
oration may end with Franco-German collaboration to 
hunt down and deliver up the patriots of France to German 
“iustice,” for, in return for delaying the executions, the 
Germans have offered the French a “last chance to co- 
operate in the inquiry into these crimes,” and pressure is 
being brought to bear on the municipal authorities not only 
of Nantes and ‘Bordeaux but of all French towns to de- 
nounce suspects and deliver up wanted men. It need not be 
supposed that the world’s condemnation has moved Hitler 
to grant this respite. The executions continue in Poland 
and Holland whether the world protests or not. The respite 
is a bargaining counter. What other concessions are being 
extorted under pain of massacre ? It is a method capable 
of almost infinite extension until all Europe is either “ col- 
laborating ” or standing up against a wall. 


* * * 


Controlling the Retailer 


The Committee set up by the Board of Trade in June 
“to examine the present problems of the retail trade in 
goods other than food, having regard both to the im- 
mediate needs of the war and the position after the war,” 
has presented an interim report. Its chief recommenda- 
tion is a system of licensing designed to control the 
opening of new shops and the extension of the activities 
of existing shops, and pending a decision retailers have 
been advised to regard the recommendation as accepted. It 
is another sign of the tenderness with which the Govern- 
ment has treated the retail trade that this step is only 
being taken now after two years of war, although its 
ultimate necessity was surely apparent from the fact that a 
defence regulation, couched in almost exactly the same 
terms as the Committee’s recommendation, was made in the 
last war early in 1918. It is extraordinary that the Govern- 
ment, which in other respects has taken far wider powers 
for mobilising the nation’s resources and manpower than 
it did in the last war, should have apparently overlooked 
the need for this particular regulation. Even now _ atten- 
tion is being concentrated far more on the difficulties of 
the small shopkeeper, which some members of Parliament 
evidently think is the main concern of the Committee, than 
on the need for releasing labour from the distributive 
trades—which ought to be its main concern, It is true 
that with the limitation of supplies and rationing the posi- 
tion of the small shopkeeper is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult vis-a-vis the big shop and the chain store, but this 
issue would not have arisen if the Government had not 
shied at the problem of compensation. The much bigger 
issue is the need for concentration in the retail trade as a 
whole—which has absorbed much of the labour suvposedly 
released by the concenration of industry—for it is there that 
Fae higaest single reserve of available manpower is to be 
ound, 


* * * 


Manning the Tank 


Stalin, according to Lord Beaverbrook, told the 
Moscow Mission that the war was being decided by tanks. 
He also told them that at the start of the campaign against 
Russia the Germans had 30,000 tanks. “ Let us aim, Lord 
Beaverbrook has said, “at 30,000 tanks, let us say we will 
Mobilise so many for the day when our defensive opera- 
tions are abandoned in favour of the attack”; and now 
comes President Roosevelt’s eonenncemans - — 

crican tank programme is to be double will ex 
the hitherto eathnaed programme of 2,000 tanks a month. 
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But all these thousands of tanks will be useless for the 
purpose of winning the war unless they are manned by the 
right crews. In Stalin’s view, the war may be settled when 
complete co-ordination of tanks and aircraft has been 
achieved, and there is a strong case for recruiting tank crews 
on the same principles as RAF pilots. For cruiser tanks 
particularly, crews should have the same sort of ternpera- 
ment as fighter pilots ; that is, they should be young and, 
above all, volunteers, It would possibly be as useless to 
put a cautious reluctant man, however young, into a tank 
and launch him as a thunderbolt against the enemy as it 
would be to put conscripts into aeroplanes. Unfortunately, 
the present call-ups are from age-groups which are unlikely 
to produce men of the right type. There is, however, the 
possibility of circularising other branches of the army for 
volunteers for tank crews—in the same way, in fact, as the 
Commandos and parachute troops are recruited. Moreover, 
young men on reaching military age could be given service 
in a tank crew as a specific option, as they already are for 
service in an air crew. In addition to the fighting crews, 
the RAC needs a much larger number of “ ground staff,” 
who must be skilfully trained if not fully skilled. The 
question of releasing skilled men from industry for the 
Forces is still being considered by Sir William Beveridge’s 
Committee ; but suitable men may also be available from 
the o:der age-groups now being called up, especially as the 
substitution of individual for block reservation should 
release many men with the right qualifications. The recruit- 
ing of suitable men would be further facilitated by the 
adoption of the Select Committee’s suggestion of pre- 
liminary training depéts, where recruits could be tested for 
special aptitudes before being posted. It would also be an 
advantage if these depéts were under the Ministry of 
Labour rather than the War Office, so that they would be 
free from army routine and red tape generally. Great 
Britain, which invented the tank, has not yet in this war 
taken part in large-scale tank warfare, because it has not had 
the tanks. The present aim should be to ensure that when 
the 30,000 tanks are there, the right men are there too. 


* * x 


Educational Reform in Closed Forum 


The nature of the Board of Education’s memorandum 
on post-war education, which this summer was sent to a 
chosen few for discussion, has been revealed by Mr 
Butler, who last week circulated in Hansard a summary 
of the major subjects covered. No indication has been 
given of the views expressed by the officers of the Board 
responsible for the memorandum, or by the bodies and 
individuals who were privileged to read it, but most of the 
subjects have been discussed ad nauseam and hardly 
merit the secrecy and mystery with which they have been 
surrounded. For instance, the first subject is the raising 
of the school-leaving age—it is odd how the Board of 
Education persists in regarding this as the starting-point 
for all educational reform—and afterwards come the 
questions of redefining elementary education, and placing 
children in the different types of secondary schools, a 
subject which was surely fully discussed in the Spens 
Report at the end of 1938. Most of the other subjects are 
concerned with technical problems, with physical welfare, 
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the remuneration of teachers, grants for a university course, 
and so on. In fact—to refer to the three educational contro- 
versies discussed in The Economist a fortnight ago (page 
465)—the Board’s memorandum covers part of the institu- 
tional problem—who should go to what schools—but barely 
touches on the curricular problem, and leaves the vital 
social problem completely alone—the public schools are not 
mentioned. Since Mr. Ramsbotham had decided that the 
memorandum was to be secret, it is perhaps as well that 
this last problem was not discussed, as it is a matter that 
concerns the whole nation. But it is one on which all post- 
war reconstruction must depend, and it cannot be shelved 
by mere tinkering with the present system. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Butler will do better than that. 


* * * 


Treasury Control 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, on 
October 21st, the Chancellor of the Exchequer once more 
defended the Treasury against the charge of obstructing 
the Supply Departments by unreasonably withholding 
financial approval. Sir Kingsley Wood stated that “a 
primary function of the Treasury in the midst of a vast 
conflict is to ensure that money requisite for the successful 
prosecution of the war is available without delay as it is 
required,” and he explained the revisions of procedure 
and organisation which were carried out at or before the 
outbreak of the war to secure that there should be no 
delay. In general, so far as can be discovered, the Chancellor 
was right in saying that “those arrangements are working 
satisfactorily.” Stories are constantly heard of rigidity and 
parsimony, but the general experience of those who have 
gone into Government departments from outside is one of 
surprise at the prompt and reasonable way in which the 
Treasury deals with applications—though also of amazement 
at the detailed matters which still have to be referred to it. 
The Chancellor was also right, within limits, in saying 
that the Treasury also has the function of “seeking to 
secure the elimination of avoidable extravagance and waste 
in wartime expenditure.” The limits within which this is 
true are the limits within which the Chancellor was right 
in saying that “the expenditure of money implies the 
expenditure of labour, material and productive capacity.” 
Even within those limits the Treasury is not always the 
best body to decide on the proper distribution of scarce 
resources. But in general, of course, it is correct that where 
money is the embodiment of some physical reality it must 
be doled out with the most parsimonious care. The real 
charge against the Treasury is its unwillingness to provide 
money in cases where no real resources are involved, but 
only the maintenance of the whole structure of financial 
contracts. The long delay in arranging a satisfactory scheme 
of insurance for war damage is an obvious case in point. 
The continuing attitude to the provision of compensation 
for persons or institutions whose displacement from their 
normal means of livelihood is necessary for full mobilisa- 
tion is another. If The Economist can be forgiven for re- 
peating an epigram of its own invention, the proper sphere 
of finance in wartime is to ensure that nothing is decided 
on financial grounds. Judged by that test, the Treasury 
cannot be wholly acquitted. It does little to obstruct; it 
might do much more to assist. 


* * * 


Canadian Economic Policy 


The domestic financial policy pursued by the 
Canadian Government ever since the war has been both 
logical and successful, and the latest batch of economic 
decisions, details of which have now reached London, 
show that Mr Mackenzie King’s Cabinet is not frightened 
of sweeping and drastic measures in this field at least. A 
general stop on all basic wage-rates has been decreed, and 
it is to be an offence for any employer to raise his basic 
rates without the permission of the National Wartime 
Labour Board At the same time, the cost-of-living bonus, 
which has hitherto applied to war industries, has been 
extended to all industry and made mandatory. This cost- 
of-living bonus, it is important to note, is an absolute, not 
a proportional, amount ; that is to say, it is the same in 
amount for all adult workers. The worker is thus assured 
of receiving any additional cost of the necessaries of life 
but the better-paid workers get no assurance of being able 
to maintain their consumption of luxuries. This, of course 
is a very great improvement on the British position : but 
any device that ties wages to the cost of living can ‘be a 
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creator, rather than a destroyer, of inflation, unless effect; 
steps are taken to keep the cost of living down This 
not been forgotten in Canada. Al) important prices are 
to be made subject to fixation and control by the W ” 
Prices and Control Board. Legal price-fixing may }. 
little avail unless some control is asserted over ae of 
of supplies coming on to the market, and Ottawa ma fin 
that it is drawn a long way further down the mt 
economic control than it now envisages. But it js V : 
greatly to the credit of the Government and its avin 
that a logical and courageous policy has been dene 
before Canada plunges into the full intensity of an a 
of scarcity. 


* * * 


General Hertzog’s Declaration 


When, nearly a year ago, General Hertzog was expelled 
from the Nationalist Opposition, it appeared that he ang 
his followers were steering away from the extremists and 
towards General Smuts. For whereas the Nationalists under 
Dr Malan stood-for the right of the Afrikaans-speaking 
people to dominate all other sections of the population, th 
Afrikaner party—as the Hertzogites came to be called— 
was really opposed to the Government only on the wa 
issue. Early this year, one of its members quoted a saying 
of General Smuts in reply to Dr Malan—* unity on th 
basis of race is impossible—it is alone possible on the basis 
of principle”—as being the basis of the policy of th 
Afrikaner party ; and at the party congress this summer 
Mr Havenga, the deputy leader, denounced any form of 
government recognising the dominance of one section of 
the population over the rest.. Nevertheless, the Afrikaner 
party has made little or no progress in the country, pro 
bably because there is no place in South African public 
opinion for a lukewarm Opposition party; those in opposi- 
tion to General Smuts on the war issue are also violently 
anti-British and believe that a German victory will bring 
them freedom and prosperity. Thus, Dr Malan, in trying 
to win support in the country for his party, had to go so far 
this summer as to declare that victorious Germany would 
want a friendly disposed Government in South Africa— 
which could be provided by the Nationalist party. Genera 
Hertzog has now out-Malaned Malan. National Socialism, 
he said last week, is the right system for South Africa ; “it 
comes to us also as an Afrikaans national tradition and 
custom as old as the Afrikaner people themselves ”; it will free 
South Africans, as it has freed Europeans, from the poverty 
and misery brought by capitalism ; Hitler will not treat with 
a democratic Government—and so on. He is obviously 
trying to win from Dr Malan the support of the Afrikaner 
extremists who blame Britain for the poverty into which 
they have allowed themselves to slip, but in doing so he 
has killed his Afrikaner party. Mr Havenga has bravely 
renounced his leader, with whom he has been associated 
since Union, and has reaffirmed the party’s belief in 
democracy, but it will no longer count as a force in Union 
politics. General Hertzog, unless he joins forces again with 
Dr Malan, who already has too many rivals for the leader- 
ship of his party to welcome another, will for the time 
being walk alone. 


* * * 


Dominion Status fcr Burma 


' The three-week visit of the Hon U Saw, Prime Minis- 
ter of Burma, to this country is coming to an end and while 
guarding on the whole a very judicious silence, the Bur 
mese Prime Minister announced to the Press the purpose 
of his visit, which is to obtain an unequivocal guarantee 
that Dominion status will be conferred upon Burma afte! 
the war. The Atlantic Charter with its promise “to re 
pect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gover 
ment under which they will live” raised high hopes * 
Burma, which were rather dashed by Mr Churchill’s su> 
sequent explanation that Clause 3 did not in any W) 
modify statements made by the British Government o 
their “considered policy of establishing Burmese s¢l- 
government.” The Burmese demand for full self-gove™ 
ment is not hard to understand, given the background 04 
Burmese politics since the new Constitution came inl 
force in 1937. The Senate and the House of Representatives 
have functioned well, Ministries have been forme 
maintained without intervention of the Governor; there a 
few communal differences such as divide India; and - 
Burmans are doing their share in imperial defence. ao 
theless full self-government, which would mean full cont. 
of foreign policy and of defence, would seem to 
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sion i both India and China over its recent handling of 
the immigration problem, and the insistence on levying 
sansit tax on lease-lend material passing up the Burma 
Road to China is a sign neither of good-neighbourliness nor 
of any real appreciation of the Japanese threat. It has also 
created a very unfavourable impression in the United States. 
if Burma is to achieve full self-government, the country 
must learn a sense of responsibility towards all its neigh- 
hours, and it cannot expect an entirely sympathetic hearing 
f its further contribution to the defence both of China and 
the Empire is made conditional upon any more specific 
guarantee than that which has been given already. 


*x + * 


The Reuters Sale 


Mr Bracken’s promise in the House of Commons last 
week that the sale of half the capital of Reuters to the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association would be accompanied 
by the establishment of some form of trust has been ful- 
filled. The Press Association, which until this deal were 
the sole holders of Reuters’ shares, and the NPA have 
appointed an equal number of trustees whose function will 
be, in brief, to ensure the integrity, the independence and 
the efficiency of Reuters. An independent chairman of the 
trustees will be appointed by the Lord Chief Justice, and 
provision has been made that the trust shall be irrevocable 
for at least 21 years, after which it shall not be amended or 
dissolved without the consent of the Lord Chief Justice. 
The independence of Reuters, which members of Parlia- 
ment considered last week to be in jeopardy—although it 
was then already controlled by the PA—should thus be 
adequately ensured, even were it not for the fact that the 
competition between the newspapers, both in London and 
the provinces, and the very different views which they ex- 
press, would have themselves sufficed to prevent any doc- 
toring or suppression of the news by the controlling in- 
terests. But besides being independent Reuters must, by 
the terms of the trust, be made efficient. It is its efficiency 
which in recent years has been called in question and which 
it was the object of the deal to promote. 


* * * 


ILO Conference 


This week’s ILO conference in New York has shown 
that the institution is keeping itself up to date. While the 
war has forced the ILO into temporary exile, it is en- 
couraging to see that the time is being well spent in vital 
research. The conference, which is unable to follow its 
usual practice of exercising pressure on the industrial policy 
of its member nations, has devoted itself mainly to the 
discussion of two reports, the first, drafted by the acting 
director, Mr E. J. Phelan, on the part to be played by 
the ILO in reconstruction, and the second, prepared by the 
office, on methods of collaboration between state, employers 
and labour. The conference was fully representative of the 
democratic front, including delegates from all Governments 
of countries under enemy occupation now transferred to 
London, all the Dominions, and the Republic of China. 
Attention has been focused on the !arge economic problems 
to which the war has given rise and whose solution must 
form an essential part of the post-war settlement. Foremost 
among these is the stimulus given to industrialisation in 
countries that have hitherto been mainly agricultural—the 
South American States, the Dominions, India, and China. 
Hardly less important is the shift in the channels of trade 
to which the blockade of virtually the whole of Europe has 
given rise, fostering the formation of regional supply units 
in the Americas and the Eastern Supply Group. There is 
little doubt that victory will be complicated by the deter- 
mination of interested parties to return to the economic 
set-up of the pre-war world, already rendered an 
anachronism by the progress of events. If the ILO can 
keep before the Allied world the factual change which is 
taking place and can thrash out the problems of return 
to a peace economy in the new conditions, it will perform 
a vital service in the period of its retreat. Moreover, the 
necessity of providing a practicable alternative to the 
fconomic integration which Germany is imposing on 

urope through the elaboration of her slave economy 1S 

daily more plain. It is the business of the ILO to translate 
¢ “freedom from want” of the Atlantic Charter into real 

terms and to drive home the issues among the Allied 
vernments, 
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ather more political wisdom than has been shown hitherto. 
Burma has succeeded in creating an unfavourable impres- 


Employing the Disabled 


_ Once again it has taken a war to produce Government 
action On a social reform that had long been considered 
necessary. The Inter-departmental Committee on Rehabili- 
tation published its final report, with certain definite recom- 
mendations, in 1939; but it was not until last week that 
a Government scheme for the training and resettlement in 
industry of disabled persons was announced. It will cover 
all persons over 16 years of age who are unfitted by dis- 
ablement—whether caused by war, industrial or other acci- 
dents, not excluding road accidents, or disease—from 
resuming their normal occupation, and those who are handi- 
capped by disablement from obtaining satisfactory employ- 
ment. Ministry of Labour officials will get in touch with 
the disabled person while he is still in hospital, and will 
find out the type of employment which the patient would 
like and would be able to undertake; to some extent 
the expected employment may influence the process of 
rehabilitation. When training is necessary, allowances, in- 
cluding dependan‘s’ allowances, will be paid. The Govern- 
ment has realised, therefore, that behind rehabilitation 
looms the problem of re-employment—a case heard before 
the Court of Appeal on June 27th this year (White v. Wm. 
Pickersgill and Sons) revealed that at present even a fully- 
cured worker, with a medical certificate of complete fitness 
in his hand, may become unemployable if his old employer 
cannot reinstate him in his old job. During the war it will 
be necessary to concentrate on fitting a disabled person for 
essential occupations, especially munition work, and, of 
course, his re-employment now is much easier than in peace- 
time, when an employer has the choice between a fully-fit 
person and one who is partially incapacitated. Neverthe- 
less, the Ministry of Labour is finding out the best way of 
applying the new scheme to occupations which are likely to 
continue after the war. By then, however, this admittedly 
interim scheme will have to give way to a really compre- 
hensive scheme of rehabilitation, which will only be possible 
by relating it to a reformed system of national health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. 


* * * 


Shorter. Note 


An interesting constitutional point was raised by Mr 
Speaker last week. In the event of a division taking place 
in a secret session, he has come to the conclusion that he 
would consult with representative opinion from all sections 
of the House, and if it were desired to publish the record 
of the division, a motion—which would be debatable—could 
be moved proposing that the record be included in Mr 
Speaker’s report of the proceedings. Mr Mander raised the 
question whether, in the event of a division in secret session 
causing the fall of the Government, the names of members 
and the way they voted would be published. Mr Speaker 
agreed that the public would have to know the cause of 
the fall of a Government. 


More than a century’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
at its customers’ disposal. 


The Bank’s vast resources, its constant 
touch with current affairs and its extensive 
system of branch offices in England and 
Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 
enable it to offer a wide range of facilities, 
details of which will gladly be given on 
request by the manager of any branch. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Support & for the President 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


October 14th 


OW is the open season for conventions—staid conven- 

tions, rowdy conventions—but this year they are 
different. There is a general sense of policy-making in the 
air. The American Legion meeting at Milwaukee in Sep- 
tember made the change graphic. The Legion meetings of 
the period between wars exhibited about as much horse- 
play as could be collectively thought up by a group in its 
irresponsible forties that had left home and inhibitions 
behind. This year’s session, by contrast, provided the most 
striking demonstration to date of popular support not only 
of the President’s policy towards the war, but of more 
active participation then he has so far sponsored. 

When Congress wrote the prohibition against service 
outside the hemisphere into the selective service act, the 
slogan, No AEF This Time, was widely echoed. During 
the past year, successive events have made the country 
conscious of its surrounding oceans and positive in its con- 
victions about their defence, including the occupation of 
off-shore bases. Hemispheric lines have become elastic, and 
yarious bulges have tended to hold their shape as they 
occurred. But doubts nevertheless remained on whether the 
flexibility of the hemisphere concept could be stretched to 
include activities on the opposite shores. Then yesterday’s 
AEF said it could. 

Present at the Milwaukee convention were assorted 
Legionaires who were closely in touch with groups whose 
mind on the war was already made up. The Legion is 
necessarily a rather amorphous body ; and men privately 
representing the Administration and men privately repre- 
senting the America First Committee arrived entertaining 
rival hopes of riding herd on the Legion—or stampeding 
it toward the type of resolution they preferred. But the 
America Firsters found their job impracticable and the 
Administration men found theirs unnecessary. Observers 
largely agreed about the spontaneity of the Legion’s en- 
dorsement of : 


The ability to carry war when unavoidable to our 
enemy and thus to prevent him from bringing war to us. 
This ability will require removal of our geographic 
limitations on movement of forces and adequate provision 
for corresponding plans and material. Our great potential 
bulwarks are the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. These oceans 
will be our greatest assets or worst liabilities according 
to our strength or weakness therein. They represent the 
base of our world strategy. We want America strong 
enough to meet any possible attack before it arrives and 
to turn the enemy back so that our homes remain intact 
and our families secure. If fighting is necessary to defend 
the United States, we insist upon being prepared to do 
the fighting outside the United States. 


The shift of attitude in the past year has been made 
equally clear in the debate of the American Federation of 
Labour convention, now in session in Seattle. President 
William Green moved from the “short of war” statements 
of previous years to the following: — 


Understanding more clearly the issues at stake and the 
tragic consequences that must follow in the event the 
forces of democracy are beaten, we of the American 
Federation of Labour are going to advise the President 
of the United States that we will give all we have in 
support of his programme ; that we will stand by him 
and behind him and all around ; and we will tell him 
further that, if it is mecessary to take a more decisive 
action in order to maintain freedom of the seas and to 


protect democracy throughout the world, we will stand 
by him and follow to the bitter end. "= 


This statement was perhaps somewhat in the nature of 


the bunting draped around the rostrum. But a fact of’ 


definite importance accompanied it ; it was not opposed by 


“Big Bill” Hutcheson, vice-president of the AFL and 
head of the important carpenters’ union. Mr Hutcheson js 
a Republican of long-standing, and as recently as Sep- 
tember 15th he was one of §8 signers of a statement con- 
demning Mr Roosevelt’s “shoot-at-sight” speech as “, 
grave threat to the constitutional powers of Congress and 
to the democratic principles of majority rule.” The state- 
ment said: “The President has decreed that shooting shall 
begin. His edict is supported neither by Congressional 
sanction nor by popular will. The American people have 
repeatedly declared themselves overwhelmingly opposed to 
participation in Europe’s war. They are more interested in 
strengthening our own defences and in preserving and ex- 
tending democracy at home.” 

The dying away of open isolationism in the AFL projects 
attention to the CIO Convention, only a few weeks off. 
The about-face of the left wing, after the German attack 
on Russia, has left John L. Lewis largely isolated in his 
isolationism. Philip Murray, the present CIO president, has 
expressed support of the Roosevelt policies, and a procession 
of CIO unions—most recently, the International Wood- 
workers of America—have publicly transferred themselves 
to his camp by resolutions calling for the repeal of the 
Neutrality Law and full aid to Britain and Russia. But it 
does not necessarily follow that the CIO’s attitude is 
decided. 

Mr Miurray’s health has been taxed by a heart ailment 
that developed during the summer; the assumption that 
he will be able to continue as CIO head is not yet a 
certainty. He more than any other CIO leader can weld 
the Hillman and Lewis factions in the organisation—in his 
absence, could they be kept together, and, if not, would 
Lewis dominate all except the Hillman group of unions? 


Union Difficulties 


Both the CIO and the AFL are plagued by internal 
difficulties. Factionalism in the CIO, which is due in part 
to Communist followers of the party line and in part to 
the intransigence of Mr Lewis’ hate-Roosevelt attitude, 
has imperilled participation in national policy. The AFL 's 
still gingerly avoiding the matter of racketeering in its 
midst, to which full publicity is daily given by the Scripps- 
Howard columnist, Westbrook Pegler, by the current trial 
of an official—appropriately named Bioff—for extorting 4 
cool half million from Hollywood producers, and by 4 
spectacular arrest disclosing forged AFL dues stamp’. 
When the ILGWU, one of the group of garment workers 
unions close to the Hillman position, and formerly with the 
CIO, rejoined the AFL last year, a condition of reumion 
was a clean-up campaign. The ILGWU president, David 
Dubinsky, remained away from this year’s meeting because 
no such clean-up had occurred. With only very mild action 
in prospect before the convention closes, it looks as though 
racketeering would remain unfinished business in the AFL. 

Inertia in the AFL and intransigence in the CIO seem 
likely to do the general cause of labour immeasurable harm 
in the coming months. Rival unionism, with strikes called 
by one group because part of the work on a given job Wa 
being done by members of the other organisation, has 
caused a number of stoppages—more seem likely to result 
from competitive organising campaigns in the near future. 

The situation has been brought into relief by the bid 
of the Currier Lumber Company of Detroit to erect 30 
prefabricated houses as part of the Government's defence 
housing programme. Its bid was $400,000 lower than that 
of the next bidder. But the company has an agreement wit 
the CIO Construction Workers’ Organising Committee _ 
by John L. Lewis’ brother—to say nothing of the fact tha 
prefabrication cuts across the jurisdiction lines of the et 
unions in the building department of the AFL. ae 
normal Government procedure, contracts go to the 
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-ader, Yet a stabilisation agreement made several months 
with the AFL Building Trades Department by Sidney 
fan on behalf of the Office of Production Management 
ye the craft unions a practical monopoly of Government 
work. So the country has the choice of losing $400,000 or 
seeing inter-union raids in the building trades. 

The original issue between the two organisations, craft 
versus industrial unionism, has ceased to exist ; profiting 
by rising employment, both sides are signing up members 
in whatever form they can be taken in. Rank and file workers 
would welcome the reorganisation of labour’s divided house. 
The issue to-day is one of top jobs and personalities. No 
lan for resolving that issue is in sight. Yet without such 
a plan, existing fissures are likely to deepen. Governmental 
bridging of them, to allow the defence programme to move 
forward, is likely to take more and more time. And the 
sentiment of the public, as well as of labour’s own con- 
yentions, is that we have no time to lose. 


Coal Mining in German 
Europe 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


October 1oth 


Most German mining companies have been working pro- 
fitably since the outbreak of war ; but this was only due, 
even according to Nazi sources, to the higher share of the 
inland market, which is still the most profitable one, in 
Germany’s coal trade, and also to the fact that Germany 
can now dictate higher prices than hitherto to its European 
customers. The output per man-hour, which had increased 
by as much as 80 per cent between 1924 and 1938, has 
been on the decline since then. This seems to be equally 
true of the mines in Western Germany and in Silesia (the 
latter also comprising most of the former Polish and Czech 
pits). The apparent exception is the mining of lignite, but 
only in so far as this is worked in open-cast. 

The slackening down of productivity has not yet resulted 
in a decreasing total output, since it has been possible, so 
far, to increase the number and the average length of shifts 
in the pits. Even last year the earnings of a great number 
of workers increased by § per cent or more, merely through 
a lengthening of their working hours or by the introduction 
of Sunday work. New workers, Germans and foreigners, 
were frequently sent into the mines, but many of them 
seem to have been inexperienced ; at least one company 
report complains that even after they had been in the pit 
for some time their efficiency lagged “not inconsiderably ” 
behind that of other workers. According to the same report, 
many miners left the firm in order to work with other 
companies, though, in principle, it is a punishable offence 
in Germany to engage a worker who has been employed 
somewhere else. A similar fluctuation of workers, though 
on a larger scale, is the migration of skilled miners from 
Upper Silesia to the Ruhr district, where hewers’ wages 
are between 12 and 20 per cent higher. The Silesian indus- 
trialists are bitterly disappointed about this trend, which 
has already resulted in a local shortage of 100,000 skilled 
miners, 

It is difficult to see how further reserves of workers 
could now be mobilised, especially since the number of 
elderly men among the miners is very high, and it is 
calculated that in the Ruhr district alone during the next 
ten to fifteen years as many as 30,000 workers, or almost 
10 per cent of the total, will have to be replaced every year 
Y younger men. The prospects of this development are 
serious indeed, and the authorities have shown much 
Concern with mining conditions for some considerable time. 
Reich Coal Commissioner Walther, a high Nazi party 
official, boasted last autumn that no supply difficulties 
Would occur during the coming winter, but this prediction 
Soon proved to be exaggerated. It has now been admitted 
in the Nazi Press that his work was “not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and last spring his office was replaced by a new 

| General Staff,” officially called the “Reich Coal 

ation,” which is different from its predecessor in 
‘ome significant respects. 

€ president of the new association is Herr Pleiger, 
a as the managing director of the Hermann Goering 

"Orks, is Germany’s biggest industrialist and at the same 

¢ 4 special trustee of the Government. Its other 
members are leading industrialists or coal merchants, and 
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the association is supposed to supervise the production, 
distribution and consumption of coal throughout the Reich. 
It was initiated by an “ offer” of the big business men, who 
up to then had only to obey the orders of Herr Walther. 
Toa certain extent, therefore, its formation can be regarded 
as a victory of “the capitalists” and of the principle of 
private enterprise in the Nazi State. The Press has adver- 
tsed its formation as the beginning of a new era of respon- 
sibility and initiative in industry. However, the extent of 
this victory is somewhat limited, as the work of the asso- 
ciation is to be controlled by the “Coal Office” of the 
Reich Ministry of Economics ; it has also to “ co-operate ” 
with those numerous state institutions which have been 
formed in the course of the last nine years and whose 
instructions frequently contradict one another. The big 
industrialists will, however, be given fairly unrestricted 
powers in at least one respect; it has been hinted in the 
Press that there is no room any more in the German coal 
trade for persons who “never see the actual coal”; the 
coal syndicates will probably be given additional powers for 
the control of the market with a view to exterminating 
small agents and middlemen. 


Search for Efficiency 


Still more significant than the formation of this new 
organisation is the sudden revival of the struggle for 
technical efficiency in mining. It must be remembered that 
all the more significant technical reforms under the Nazi 
regime have arisen from the drive for economic self- 
sufficiency and armament improvements ; they were made 
without regard to the problems of economy, and many of 
the new synthetic products and other inventions actually 
meant that more labour was used for the same process than 
before the invention was put into practice. Now, under the 
influence of falling productivity in the mines, special stress 
is laid on the search for new labour-saving devices. The 
most promising project in this respect is the so-called 
“Iron Miner,” a new engine combining and simplifying 
several processes in the working and loading of coal. Ex- 
perimentally, the output per shift has been increased by 
this means by almost §0 per cent ; but admittedly such re- 
sults are only possible under extremely favourable condi- 
tions, and it is not even expected that the new machines 
will be workable in every pit. 

In the meantime further development will largely depend 
on the efficiency and goodwill of the miners and on the 
extent to which young workers are attracted to mining. 
There appear to be certain plans for an increase in the 
wage level; at least, it has lately been pointed out in thé 
Nazi Press that the miners should become the best-paid 
heavy workers in Germany. So far, however, the authorities 
have taken to the less costly expedient of flattering and 
patronising the mining population ; a significant speech was 
recently made by Hermann Goering, in which he called the 
miner “the first soldier of labour in the Third Reich.” 
The wage rates have not yet been raised, and the higher 
earnings due to longer working hours are largely offset by 
a higher cost of living. Some minor improvements have 
apparently been made with regard to the medical services 
in the mines, and miners, like most heavy workers, receive 
higher food rations, and are provided with vitamin tablets. 

It is interesting to note that the numerous Polish miners 
are given “ special,” that is lower, wages. It has even been 
suggested replacing them gradually by German workers, 
although, for the next few years, it will certainly not be 
possible to get rid of them except at the cost of shutting 
down a large number of coal pits. Similarly the wages of the 
French workers in the Lorraine coal pits, now incorporated 
into the Reich, are lower than in the neighbouring Ruhr 
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district—the official excuse is that the French workers are 
less efficient than the Germans. Ae 

Apart from Western Germany and Silesia, the only coal- 
fields of significance in German Europe are those in France 
and the Low Countries, notably Belgium. The great 
majority of these mines are situated in territories directly 
invaded and now occupied by the German army, and con- 
sequently production decreased last summer to a fraction 
of its normal amount. Still worse, a very large number of 
skilled miners fled, with the general stream of fugitives, to 
the southern districts of France. As a result, the authorities 
of Occupied France complain to-day of a shortage of 
15,000 skilled miners, and in Belgium the total reserve of 
unemployed was used up immediately when large-scale 
mining was again inaugurated last autumn. 

Nevertheless, France, which in ordinary circumstances 
imports over 20 million tons of coal every year, and which 
gets, for instance, almost its whole supply of bituminous 
coal from abroad, has now been asked to subsist upon 
domestic production, while Belgium has apparently to 
deliver considerable quantities to Germany and German- 
occupied territories. The only way out of these difficulties 
has been to introduce still longer working hours than before 
the German invasion. To-day, six shifts per week of 87 
hours each are customary in the mining districts of these 
countries. Nevertheless, really satisfactory results have only 
been reported from unoccupied France, where there is now 
an ample supply of labour. France as a whole is still short 
of nearly one million tons of coal per month, even though 
industrial activity has been great'y curtailed. Belgian coal 
mining seemed to be progressing favourably early this year, 
but since then production has markedly decreased. The 
main reason for this is that the output per man-shift 
has deteriorated owing to the bad nourishment of the 
miners ; other important factors are the shortage of mining 
timber, machinery, machine oil and other materials. The 
coal output does not suffice to satisfy the present demand, 
and this is particularly true of the more valuable sorts of 
coal; briquets are only available for railways. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the output in the 
non-German districts has been affected by the ca’-canny 
tactics of the miners; nor is it possible to estimate the 
direct damage caused by R.A.F. activity in the industrial 
areas of Western Germany. This much, however, is certain 
—that the production of all these districts, which are 
already suffering from unfavourable economic factors, would 
now be specially vulnerable to any kind of military or 
political warfare. 


Irish Banking Difficulties 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


October 6th 

Tue Irish banks have been passing through a difficult 
period since the beginning of the war. While their total 
resources have expanded their profits have fallen, and bank 
directors have been criticised by their officials, by their 
shareholders and by their customers. The aggregate return 
for the banks operating in Eire for the June quarter of 
this year shows that, compared with the same period last 
year, deposits have increased by £13,199,406. The difficulty 
of finding profitable employment for these additional 
resources is revealed by an examination of the banks’ assets. 
Cash has increased by £7,333,119, money at call and short 
notice by £4,271,915, and Government investments by 
£11,041,468. On the other hand, bills have decreased by 
£723,598 and loans and advances by £5,322,303. The average 
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return on all assets must have declined as the com}; 

result of the redistribution between advances and a 
assets and of the low rates of interest on all classes : 
investment. . 


Lower Dividends 


There has been a general reduction of dividends in th 
last two years, but, in view of their profit-earning capacity, 
some of the banks should perhaps have made more foot 
reductions. Costs of operation have risen in many directions 
Taxation has increased and considerable expenditure has 
been incurred on emergency precautions. But the really 
serious factor on the cost side of the banks’ accounts has 
been the salaries of their officials. By an arbitration awarg 
made in 1920 salaries were to be paid free of income tx 
and subject to a cost of living bonus. In recent years these 
terms became impossibly onerous and another arbitration 
was held in June, the result of which was to relieve the 
banks of any increase in income tax over six shillings jn 
the pound. This award is regarded by the bank share. 
holders as unduly favourable to the officials, and some of the 
banks find the new rates of payment to be almost crippling. 
Furthermore, pensions at rates fixed under the old award 
are increasing every year and will continue to do so for 
several years. 

The banks have made heroic efforts to grapple with these 
growing embarrassments. The amalgamation of some of the 
smaller banks might provide the best solution of the 
problem, but this is not feasible at the present time for 
various reasons. A few redundant branches have been closed 
and wasteful competition has been thus reduced. The rate 
paid on deposits over £2,000 has been reduced, but the 
reduction of the rate on smaller Ceposits is impossible in 
view of the competition of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
which pays 2} per cent. In August the banks announced 
that they would increase their charges for keeping current 
accounts. This announcement provoked a storm of indignant 
protest in the country. While it must be admitted tha 
this step was taken with the minimum of tact and at the 
most unsuitable moment, it must be remembered that the 
proposed new charges would not affect the great majority 
of the banks’ customers and that, in respect of large 
accounts, they are much lower than the charges made by 
English banks. On September 30th it was announced that, 
following a conference at the Ministry of Supplies, the 
introduction of the new scale of charges had been post- 
poned pending an investigation. 

The total monetary circulation in Eire rose from 
£17,503,655 in June 1939 to £19,491,990 in June 1940 and 
to £21,495,169 in June 1941. This increase is amply 
explained by the increased agricultural and retail price levels 
and the expansion of public expenditure. There is no 
evidence of hoarding. The net sterling assets in the banking 
system have steadily increased as a result of the reduction 
of imports. The capacity of the country to contribute to 
new Government borrowing has been strengthened, and 
the bank statistics suggest the accumulation of savings 
awaiting an attractive outlet. The bill constituting a Central 
Bank is in preparation, but it has not yet been published. 
Pending such publication, speculation about the proposed 
changes in the composition and functions of the Currency 
Commission is idle. It may however be assumed that the 
recommendations of the Banking Commission, which 


reported in 1938, will be followed in principle if not in 
detail. 


Portugal’s Food Supply 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


October sth 


FroM the beginning of the war down to June of this yea! 
Portugal has had no reason to be anxious about f 

supplies. To-day, while it would be wrong to speak of 
“ shortage,” there is cause for care and for official restric 
tion of local profiteers. Dried cod, a variety of beans, rice 
sugar, tea, coffee and cocoa—these are the staples of Portu- 
guese diet, supplementary to the inexhaustible supplies of 
freshly caught fish which are widely available at compara 
tively cheap prices. In rice, sugar and tropical product 
generally, supplies have been short at times because Portu- 
guese shipping, normally running to Portuguese colonies, 
has been diverted to the much more profitable weste™ 
Ocean routes, Being neutrals, such ships are able to make 
good voyages to the United States and to South Americ®? 
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rts both with passengers and cargo. Hoarding by would-be 
profiteers, combined with smuggling to Spain and a certain 
amount of legitimate export business to France and Switzer- 
land, is chiefly responsible for public dissatisfaction, when 
it appears. The Government has, however, taken prompt 
steps to check abuses by the arrest of alleged culprits and 
fines for both wholesalers and retailers. Nor is the plea that 
goods are held in warehouse pending export licence accepted 
gs an explanation of excessive stock, which is obviously 
retained to create scarcity and higher prices. There was 
some lack of organisation in distribution a month ago, but 
that appears to have been corrected, and Portugal will enter 
the winter with the comfortable feeling that food and fuel 
are both reasonably well assured for all classes of the 
population. 


* 


Portugal is beginning to feel a shortage of pneumatic 
tyres. As yet, this has not been sufficiently severe to react 
on general motor transport, and the rationing of petrol, 
shortly to be enforced, will, it is hoped, limit the unneces- 
sary use Of private cars to some extent. Tyres are being 
ordered from Brazil, but supplies from that quarter are 
scanty, and local capital is working in conjunction with 
United States interests to build and equip a factory in 
Portugal designed to give an output of 300 tyres daily. The 
General Tyre and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, form 
the American interest and will supply plant and technical 
direction. It is hoped to be in production by the second 
half of 1942, and the works will also turn out other artic!es 
in rubber, employing as far as possible material from Por- 
tuguese West Africa. 


Labour Problems in 
Norway 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


October 14th 


THE manpower of the Norwegian nation is exploited by 
Germany by a different method from that used, for instance, 
in France or Poland. Norwegian prisoners of war were not 
transported to Germany, and though a certain amount of 
propaganda for “labour volunteers” was carried out last 
winter among the unemployed, only 1,400 Norwegian 
workers were employed in the Reich on April Ist, and this 
propaganda has now been stopped. The immense volume 
of physical work performed in Norway itself in the German 
interest can, however, be indicated by the fact that about 
100,000 unemployed have now been absorbed by industry, 
and that there is now a serious labour shortage instead. This 
is the more remarkable since the total output of consumers’ 
goods is admittedly on the decline, and in the textile in- 
dustries short-time work is still prevalent. In the metal and 
building industries, however, and more generally in all 
German-owned enterprises, overtime of two hours a day 
was made compulsory by official decree this summer. 
Numerous workers are employed on road and railway con- 
struction, harbour construction and shipbuilding, and on 
other work of strategical significance. Others are working 
in industries—forestry, fishing, hydro-electricity, manufac- 
turing, and so on—which are designed to relieve Germany’s 
taw material and food position. There is also a shortage of 
labour in merchant shipping, owing, mainly, to the reluct- 
ance of sailors to perform their dangerous profession for 
the enemy’s sake. 

At the same time, the standard of living among the 
Working population has been considerably lowered through 
direct Nazi intervention. Trade union and employers’ repre- 
sentatives had agreed to introduce a sliding wage scale in 
accordance with changes in the cost of living, but the 
Nazis have not given their consent to this agreement. The 
cost of living had already increased by about 30 per cent 

y the beginning of this year, since when the upward trend 
has by no means been checked, and real wages have, there- 
fore, been considerably lowered even though the average 
Working day has been extended. The rise in prices is 
Partly due to a new purchase tax, while at the same time 
actual wages have also been lowered by a higher wages tax. 

any skilled workers formerly working in consumption 
800ds industries are now employed on lower paid work in 
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forestry, road building, and agriculture. On the other hand, 
the payment of extra piece-rates to workers engaged in 
special defence and fortification work has recently been for- 
bidden. According to a Swedish trade union paper, the 
Norwegian wage level, formerly one of the highest in the 
world, has now been lowered to the Central European 
standard. There is serious malnutrition among the workers, 
Owing, not only to lower wages, but to poor food rations, 
and a number of leading industrialists have now warned the 
German authorities that the industrial output has already 
been seriously affected by this factor. The decreasing output 
per worker provides also a partial explanation for the extent 
of the labour shortage. 

The freedom of labour has been curtailed in various ways 
during the last few months. In the more important industries 
it is no longer possible to terminate labour contracts without 
Official consent, and new workers can only be engaged 
through the official Labour Exchanges. Since last July the 
principle has been adopted that workers may be compelled 
to accept any work offered to them by the authorities. 


The End of the Unions 


So far the Norwegian labour policy is merely a repetition 
of what happened in Germany itself during the first few 
years of the Nazi dictatorship. But while in Germany this 
policy was carried out with the help of a fairly large organi- 
sation of Nazi “factory cells,’ which was founded before 
1933, and which later formed the nucleus of the German 
Labour Front, nothing of that kind was available in Norway. 
The mighty Norwegian labour union, with a membership 
of 350,000, continued to exist mainly with its old officials 
up to September 11th when, under the present exceptional 
law, the Nazis at last took over all the leading union posts. 
The main reason why they had so long refrained from this 
step was the very limited number of Nazi turncoats among 
the trade unionists who could take the place of the deposed 
leaders. In the few cases when, during the preceding months, 
the Germans had tried to impose Nazi leaders on individual 
unions—for instance, in the case of telephone and tele- 
graph workers and harbour workers—they met with the 
combined resistance of the lesser officials, who practically 
ceased to co-operate with the labour exchanges and other 
authorities, and of the ordinary members, the majority of 
whom left the organisation. When, on the other hand, the 
unions showed some signs of strength, and especially when 
they wrote a joint letter of protest to the Nazi authorities on 
June 30th, their membership instantly rose again. Signifi- 
cantly, the Nazis tried to appease the unions when this 
letter had been signed, by the promise of higher wages and 
by the concession that ex-prisoners might be re-employed 
with their old firms. However, the existence of strong unions 
at a time when over-employment is coupled with low wages 
proved very soon to be an absurdity. On September 9th, a 
great number of Oslo workers in various industries began 
to strike, and many more workers threatened to follow their 
example in the next few days. The Nazis took this as an 
excuse for their proclamation of martial law on Septem- 
ber roth, for the imprisonment or execution of a great 
number of trade union leaders, and for their “ reorganisa- 
tion” of trade unionism. 

The workers are legally no longer permitted to retire 
from their unions, though thousands ceased buying trade 
union newspapers when they were taken over by the Nazis. 
The old unions still exist in name, though under a new 
leadership, but they have been effectively smashed as the 
workers’ representative organisations. It is very doubrful 
whether the “reformed” unions, distrusted as they are by 
the majority of the workers, and deserted by almost all the 
old officials, will continue to perform any useful role as 
connecting links between the State labour organisations and 
the factories. There is no doubt that it will be extremely 
difficult to muddle through the difficulties of a labour shortage 
without any such link. 
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British Film Finance 


T= acquisition by General Film Distributors of the 
control of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation is now 
a fait accompli, subject to certain formalities which may be 
completed by the time this article appears. Following the 
acquisition by Warner Brothers of half the late Mr John 
Maxwell’s ordinary shareholding in the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, this definitely brings to a close a chap- 
ter in the financial evolution of the British film industry. 
On its completion, the two big vertical combines, which 
have come to own or control interests in film production, 
renting and exhibition (not to mention restaurants, dance 
halls and real property), will have lost the Empire-builders 
who made them what they are—Associated British by the 
death of Mr John Maxwell and Gaumont-British by the 
“ abdication ” of the brothers Ostrer. 

In pre-war days, British film affairs resembled nothing so 
much as a game of bridge, in which the respective players 
were the active controllers of the two big groups, certain 
American interests, the Board of Trade and, finally, the 
City of London and film company investors (holding 
dummy’s hand). During the late 1920’s and in the 30’s, the 
heads of the two groups were uninterruptedly creating and 
acquiring interests throughout the industry, chiefly, in the 
latter days, by buying out established concerns on terms 
which were sometimes tactical rather than purely financial. 
American interests in the British industry were mainly 
strategic. They were acquired partly for investment 
purposes, but mainly to establish an assured foothold in the 
British market. In this, as in other British industries, 
American finance had shown a readiness to waive insistence 
on control proportionate to the amount of money it had put 
up. For example, although Twentieth Century-Fox were 
beneficial'y interested in 2,100,000 out of 5,000,000 I0s. 
ordinary shares in Gaumont-British, and the Ostrer 
brothers in only 815,000, Twentieth Century-Fox were 
content to hold only 49 per cent, against the Ostrers’ 51 per 
cent, of the 10,000 “ A” voting shares of {1 in the Metro- 
polis and Bradford Trust, which controlled Gaumont- 
British by its holding of the 2,915,000 shares in question. 
The Board of Trade, anxious to foster the well-being of an 
industry whose national, cultural, propagandist and 
“ prestige” possibilities were obvious, had protected the 
British market by quota legislation, and in other ways had 
shown a quasi-paternal interest in its affairs. The rdle of the 
City and the investor had been to find large sums for fi!m 
enterprises, with results which gave varying degrees of 
satisfaction. Financially, the renting (distributional) side 
of the industry had been distinctly profitable, while results 
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on the exhibition side had been mixed and those on the 
production side distinctly disappointing. 

Even before the war, the financial position of Gaumont. 
British had been subject to some measure of outside 
criticism, and, in 1937, General Film Distributors, a wealthy 
British interest, previously independent of either of the two 
groups under consideration, had taken over some of its 
distribution rights and given financial help on the produc. 
tion side. Associated British was still disclosing gratifying 
profit-earning capacity, but its chairman had made a deal 
with the Ostrer brothers whose immediate advantages for 
Associated British were not apparent; for it involved 
substantial payment in cash and Associated British shares 
for non-voting “B” shares in the Metropolis and Brad- 
ford Trust, with a four years’ option on the “A” shares, 
The terms of this option have never been disclosed, but 
they were apparently rendered entirely nugatory by the 
attitude of Twentieth Century-Fox in terminating all nego- 
tiations with Associated British and announcing their inten- 
tion to use every resource “to protect their legal position.” 
Now, apparently, the option has lapsed. 

Two deductions seem reasonable from the sale of the 
Ostrer brothers’ interests to General Film Distributors— 
whose managing director is Mr C. M. Woolf (a former 
joint managing director of Gaumont), and whose other 
directors include Lord Portal and Mr Joseph A. Rank. The 
first is that the Fox interests view control of Gaumont- 
British by General Film Distributors more favourably than 
they were prepared to regard the prospect of control by 
Associated British. The second presumption is that all idea 
of a marriage of convenience between the two groups has 
now been abandoned. They will, apparently, continue to be 
independent and competitive, and the immediate efforts of 
those concerned will doubtless be given to the task of 
internal consolidation rather than further extension. 

The financial position of the two groups is difficult for 
an outsider to gauge—or was until a week or two ago, when 
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GAUMONT AND ASSOCIATED: A COMPARISON 
(Figures at March 31, 1941) 








Gaumont British Associated British 
Picture Picture Corporation 
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Capital Structure :— - 
Debenture Stock Outstanding. . £4,356,480 at 44% £3,164,354 at 5% 





Cum. Preference Shares ........ £3.250,000 at 54% | £2,000,000 at 6% 
Ordinary Shares............... £3,000,000* £2,000,000 
Total Capitalisation............ £10,606,480 £7,164,354 
eee. Soe ies 8) Ce ee ee oe 8, 
Available Earnings (after tax and £ £ 
ED ones xabsneenes 541,585 347,655 
Required for :— 
RE 6 oe sata sn 284,737a 159,156) 
Deb. and Pref. combined... . . 463,487 — 
Earned for Ordinary seen Sane 119% 
Paid on Ordinary............. Nil Nil 
as 
Parent 
Company | Group 
Balance Sheet Position :— (£000) (£000) | (£00), 
Investments in Subsidiary Cos. . 8,779 2,676 16'103 
Land, Buildings, Plant........ 2,557 —<) 
Total Fixed Assets (after Deprec. 
and Amortiz. Reserves)... .. 11,530 7,335 15,208 
ee ee eR ee ce ae ee call 
Surplus of Liquid Assets ....... 450 1,388 |Dr. 1,019 
Ditto, after deducting Current and 
Loan Accounts of Subsidiaries . . 292 159 uit 
Mortgages and Secured Bank Over- 5,627f 
GES hb as pauiad ahibes ceed ce ce 494 se ’ 
De Ne eR er a ie, Ro dl aa 
* Including £500,000 in “A” Ordinary. ~ ; 
(a) Including £87,330 for Sinking : Fund. (b) Not including Sinking Fund 


(c) In 1939/40, earned 0 -6%, last dividend was 7% in 1955. 
(2) In 1939/40, earned 10 6%, last dividend 20% in 1959. a. 
(c) Includes cost of holding in Union Cinemas. ( f) Mortgages and Secured Loa 
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sociated British issued a consolidated balance sheet 
wing valuable light on a great many hitherto con- 
‘ectural features. Both companies are, holding concerns, and 
although Gaumont-British issued a consolidated statement 
some years before the war, the company has not maintained 
that practice. Some of the most significant figures of the 
two parent companies, according to their latest statements, 
are set out in the table on page 536. This shows that both 
concerns have fairly heavy debenture and cumulative 
preference share issues ranking _in_ front of their 
ordinary capital. Both covered their interest and pre- 
ference dividend requirements with a moderate margin in 
the difficult year to March 31st last, which included some 
months of heavy enemy air activity. Neither, however, is 
making any payment on its ordinary capital at present, The 
“legal ” balance sheet figures show that a much larger part 
of total net assets is represented by investments in sub- 
sidiary companies in the case of Gaumont than in that of 
Associated. And, prima facie, the position of Associated is 
possibly a little more liquid than that of Gaumont, though 
in neither case do the current figures make a very impressive 
showing. But even the most cursory comparison between 
the parent company’s figures and the group figures for 
Associated reveals how inadequate, and even misleading, 
an impression a holding company’s returns, taken by them- 
selves, may convey. ‘The balance sheet valuation of the 
properties and plant of the Associated group as a whole is 
nearly three times that of the parent company’s directly 
owned properties, and the proportion in the case of 
Gaumont-British must be a good deal higher. What is still 
more to the point, the consolidated figures disclose that the 
Associated group has an appreciable excess of current 
liabilities (mainly creditors and taxation) over current assets, 
and a substantial burden of secured indebtedness. The 
position, in these respects, of Gaumont is, for the outside 
investor, largely a matter of guesswork. 
In the past, the ordinary shareholders in Associated have 
fared better than their colleagues in Gaumont, as the next 
table shows. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EARNINGS 


Gaumont British Picture Associated British Picture 


Earned Earned 
To March 31 for Earned | Paid for Earned | Paid 
Fixed for on Fixed for on 
Charges (|Ordinary|Ordinary; Charges* |Ordinary|Ordinary 
(after taxes) (after taxes) 
(£000) (%) (%) (£000) (%) (%) 
pe 692 8-0 7 293 15-0 10 
SE Sodas Gs 671 8-6 Nil 616 33-1 12} 
490 0-7 Nil 864 48-9 18 
MD Sa oy sa 514 1-9 Nil 726 35-0 20 
Oa 589 5-5 Nil 793 37°3 20 
Sapa 477 0-6 Nil 374 10 6 Nil 
Oates ace 542 5-2 Nil 348 11-9 Nil 





* After Mortgage and Loan Interest. 
Gaumont’s earnings fluctuated fairly widely before the war, 
and the last dividend was paid in 1935. Associated earnings 
tepresented a much higher rate on the high-geared ordinary 
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capital, and dividends were on an ascending scale up to 
1937-38 and 1938-39, though the peak of earning power was 
reached in 1936-37. Both the companies felt the impact of 
the war, but both maintained their profits rather better 
than might, perhaps, have been expected in conditions of 
increased adversity during the twelve months to iast March. 
Both boards were reasonably optimistic about the im- 
mediate outlook in their last statements, but neither held 
out the prospect of an early resumption of dividends. 

Investors who purchase Gaumont 1os. ordinary shares 
at 5s. 6d. or the 5s. “A” ordinary at 2s. 6d., and Associated 
58. ordinary at 7s. 6d., would appear, in the light of the 
foregoing analysis, to be buying an interest in the future of 
two groups whose dominant position in a popular and 
indispensable British industry is assured and permanent. To 
a large extent, however, the shares are of the nature of 
lock-up investments, The purely wartime factors are not, 
possibly, as discouraging as lay opinion might assume. The 
industry ranks with beer and tobacco as a “ consumption 
trade” which the authorities are willing to treat tolerantly 
for its part in maintaining public morale in wartime. New 
production is limited, particularly by labour shortage, but 
that, financially, is by no means an unmixed evil. The exhibi- 
tion side is extremely economical in labour, and from the 
pay-box point of view, evacuation and war population move- 
ments have so far been more disturbing than the physical 
results of enemy bombing. In any case, the ratio of theatres 
and seats to population is high in this country, and that of 
occupied-seats much lower than, say, in America. It should 
be within the industry’s capacity, given the absence of 
much more intense hostile action, to maintain its earnings 
somewhere not far removed from their present level, though 
not considerably to increase them while the war lasts. 

On the other hand, the relative position of the industry’s 
great competitor on the production and distribution side, 
the American film trade, will be indubitably strengthened by 
the war. Under the system of partial blocking of funds, 
received in this country in payment for American film 
rights, etc. (which normally accounted for something like 
£8,000,000 of Britain’s “invisible imports”), sterling bal- 
ances will accumulate apace. It can hardly be doubted that 
these will be used, so far as may be, to further American 
film penetration in the British market. The rate of accu- 
mulation will be somewhat retarded by the new agreement, 
discussed on page §38, which permits remittance of 50 
against the old 35 per cent of receipts, but even so the 
balances remaining will suffice for an ambitious programme. 
From the investor’s viewpoint, however, perhaps the factor 
making for greatest conservatism is the probability that 
the task of internal financial consolidation, which, it is 
clear, has already been begun by the board of Associated 
will be determinedly put in hand also by the new control- 
lers of Gaumont. The earning power of both groups is 
unquestionab!e, but the possibility of adjustment of asset 
values may induce caution in the distribution of profits. 
In the long run, however, it can only strengthen the 
position of shareho!ders, and indirectly aid the industry in 
the post-war competitive struggle, when it will have need 
of all the strength, ability and enterprise it can muster. 


Finance and Banking 


Official Easing of Credit 


Early in the week a variety of factors combined to 
accentuate the tendency towards credit stringency already 
sct up by the rush of subscriptions to Warship Weeks. In 
the first place, the note circulation has continued its up- 
Ward course with a further rise of £4,799,000 to the new 
record level of £693,327,345. Of greater importance for the 
credit position were the facts that the clearing banks have 

n in the midst of their monthly making-up, that sub- 
scriptions to Government loans are undoubtedly still run- 
ning at a high level in relation to the current deficit, and 

at the authorities have to prepare for interest payments 
of some £15,000,000 gross on November 1st. When it was 
announced that the call on the banks for Treasury deposits 
woud be only £25 millions, or no more than half the 
week’s nominal maturities, this was expected to ease the 
Pos'tion substantially, but it is understood that owing to 
carlier encashments the actual excess of maturities will be 
Very small. In the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
some svecial buying of bil's was considered necessary on 
one or two days. Since the Banking Department's securities 


holdings have actually fallen slightly on the week, and 
since £7,582,000 of credit has on balance been released 
from public deposits, it is to be presumed that the pur- 
chases were effected for account of one of the depart- 
ments. In the result, in any case, despite a slight con- 
traction in the credit base, bankers’ deposits are roughly 
unchanged at the adequate level of £117.0 millions. 


* * * 


October Debt Movements 


The reopening of the National War Bond tap on 
October 9th is reflected in a striking contrast between the 
October debt return and its predecessor. From only £66.7 
millions in September, subscriptions to Government loans 
rose almost threefold to £175.9 millions, of which National 
War Bond subscriptions accounted for £76.2 millions. In 
still sharper contrast, whereas floating debt in September 
increased by the record amount of £201.3 millions, borrow- 
ing in this form during October amounted on balance to no 
more than £13.7 millions. This small increase, however, is 
the result of several interesting and divergent movements, 
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a rise of £62.5 millions in Treasury deposit receipts and 
£5 millions in tender Treasury bills being offset by a 
decline of £48.3 millions in tap bills. From the movement 
in the Treasury deposit receipts issue, it is impossible to 
deduce to what extent the banks may have transferred War 
Bond subscriptions by cashing in deposits before maturity. 
In the full four weeks from September 27th to October 
25th, gross issues of Treasury deposits amounted to £250 
millions, of which only £217 millions fell in the period 
(September 30th to October 25th) covered by the latest 
debt return. On the other hand, deposits were redeemed to 
a total of £154.5 millions, nominal maturities in the four 
weeks to October 25th amounting to £160 millions. If more 
than £5.5 millions of these had been encashed before the 
turn of the month, however, the net rise of only £62.5 
millions in the outstanding issue would imply that there 
had been further encashments during the month. Since 
sterling area funds and extra-budgetary receipts must be 
accumulating at the rate of some £50 millions a month, the 
apparent decline of £48.3 millions in outstanding tap bills 
is unexpected. No doubt this movement is not uncon- 
nected with the rise of £42.1 millions in “other debt” 
(which is understood to represent an instalment on the 
Reconstruction Finance Loan of $425 millions) and with 
the requisitioning of Canadian stocks, as it is to be pre- 
sumed that both the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments would have been holding a short-term investment 


meanwhile. 
* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 

000 


£ 

Total ae. mesa. . 2,561,972 Total ordinary revenue ..... 862,715 

New Sinking Fund ........ 6,307 Loans raised: 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Loan 1954-58 .... 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan ..... 45 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 97,679 
OO OE 80 3% Savings Bonds ........ 270,833 

Increase in balances ........ 20 24% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48. 344,429 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47. 705 
23%, Nat. War Bds. 1949-51. 76,200 
Nat. Saving Certs. (net) ... 113,950 
“ Other debt "’ (met) ....... 90,166 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills— 
iP a.aeeeha } 322,340 





Public Dept. Adv. ....... 69,500 

_ Treasury deposits ....... 233,000 

repts (met).... 41,176 

£2,568,424 £2,568,424 





The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


* * x 
Canada’s Financial Aid to Britain 


Like the recent limitations on instalment buying, the 
Canadian Government’s scheme for a stabilisation of basic 
wages, coupled with a cost of living bonus on a sliding 
scale (discussed on page 530) is clear evidence that Canada’s 
war effort has now reached a stage at which civilian de- 
mands have become competitive with armament demands. 
This is hardly surprising in the light of the Canadian 
Budget figures. In the current fiscal year, the Dominion 
Government alone will probably have to find a total of 
more than $2,850 millions, which is equivalent to some 45 
to 50 per cent of the entire national income. Of this total, 
as much as $900 millions is required to finance Canada’s 
financial assistance to the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the sterling area. Up to the end of June, it is stated, the 
total deficit in Britain’s balance of payments was $1,070 
millions, of which only $250 millions has been met by the 
transfer of gold. Since the beginning of the year, as is 
supainihintaiieattdnecaraptentasittueidnimernumemiaamenndies ae 
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brought out in the following table, gold tran 
fact been negligible : . Sfers have i 


STERLING AREA i 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WI1H CANADA AND Newrounptanp 





Sept. 1, | Sept. 1 os 
pt. i, pt. 1, q 
1939 foso” ) January pri 
June 30, | Dee’si, | Aue | ke 
une » ° . 194 

1940 ‘| 


(22 months)|(16 moz.ths)! (6 months) (12 months 


; $m. $m. $m. $m. 
Deficit on current account. ... 1,070 555 515 880 
Canadian assistance :—4i.¢. 

Repatriation of securities and|340 
Increase in Canada's sterling 820 330 490 264 

SE nonce cncsaceses 480 

Balance payable in gold...... 250 225 25 620 








In the first half of this year alone, it will be seen, Canad,’ 
aid to the sterling area was almost double that originally 
contemplated for the full year. It will be noted, too, thy 
debt repatriation has provided an outlet for considerabjy 
less than half of the Dominion’s sterling acquisition, 
leaving a net increase of as much as $480 millions in Cam. 
dian sterling balances. When it is remembered that suc 
balances can be invested only at the very low rates of jp. 
terest ruling in London as a result of the cheap money 
policy, the extent of Canada’s financial contribution wil 
be doubly apparent. Since practically the whole of th 
external Federal debt has already been redeemed, as wel 
as one or two Provincial loans, the employment of thes 
huge accumulations of sterling must present an ever. 
increasing problem. 


x * x 


The Hongkong Dollar 


In Eastern banking circles, it is not thought likely that 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will adopt the suggestion, put forward 
in a Chinese newspaper, of devaluing the Hongkong dollar 
from its present level of 18. 2§d.-1s. 3d. to parity with the 
Shanghai dollar, now only 3s5d. in the official market. 
While the terms of the Niemeyer mission are undoubtedly 
very wide, and while there would be no legal obstacle even 
to so drastic a change in the Hongkong parity, it is not 
evident that such a change would have any advantage either 
from the Chinese point of view or that of the Colony itself. 
Owing to the inflationary price rise in progress on the 
mainland, the slump in the Shanghai dollar has by no 
means involved a corresponding over-valuation of the Hong- 
kong currency. In Shanghai, cotton and other commodi- 
ties suitable for hoarding are changing hands at prices 
considerably above the international price at which they 
can be obtained for consumption on the basis of the 
3s:d. rate applicable to permitted transactions—at levels, 
in fact, which would imply a value for the Shanghai dollar 
not greatly above 2d. Most of Hongkong’s trade is in any 
case still of an entrepot character, and there is certainly no 
evidence of any currency over-valuation which might handi- 
cap the colony’s ship-building and service industries, of 
the new factories which are growing up outside the Japan- 
ese orbit to replace Shanghai’s industries. The intrinsic 
position of the currency is, indeed, extremely strong bot) 
on capital and current account, with practically 100 pt 
cent cover in cash and securities for the outstanding issue 
of $230-$240 mi‘lions. Recent events have in no way dimin- 
ished the attractions of Hongkong currency as 4 hoarding 
medium, and it is probable that not more than $75 millions 
of the total issue circulates within the colony, the rest 
being held on the mainland. Thus a devaluation would not 
be a matter of mere domestic concern to the co!ony bul 
would also affect a wide circle of Chinese holders, uP 
doubtedly with undesirable detriment to British prestige. 


* * * 
Movie Sterling 


Hollywood’s sterling balances, derived from that pi 
tion of the earnings of the American film industry 10 = 
country which were not repatriated to the United States, 
were one of the earliest forms of blocked sterling—thouk 
the blocking was done by agreement and not by * 
sanction. The arrangement dates back almost to the — 
ning of the war and a relaxation of the terms 's as 
reported. In the next twelve months, the companies =* 
be allowed to remit $20,000,000 instead of the $12,90% ie 
per annum hitherto permitted ; this will raise the Pict 
mate proportion of their earnings in this country ‘It 
they can take home from 35 per cent to 50 Per cont. in 
would be wrong to take this as evidence of any casing 
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shortage of dollars which, as is known, is as severe as 
- The decision is more likely to be due to considera- 
ae other than those of the exchange position, 
* * * 


payments Agreement with Colombia 


Colombia has now joined the system of Central Ameri- 
can Accounts which was established last May. Her absence 
hitherto has been simply due to the fact that there has 
yeen too little trade to justify the conclusion of a payments 
agreement. The balance of trade between the United King- 
jom and Colombia is normally in the former’s favour, and 
not long ago Colombia was very much in arrears with her 
-emittances to this country. The position has now altered 
considerably. In the first place, a decline in Great Britain’s 
fyourable trade balance has followed the recent reduction 
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in exports ; and in the second, Colombia’s financial posi- 
tion has benefited from the conclusion of a trade agreement 
with the United States, which provides for heavy exports 
of coffee at remunerative prices, As a result of this shift 
in the trade position, it is now possible to make immediate 
transfers from Colombia. As in the case of all Central 
American Accounts, it will be possible to remit funds to 
the United Kingdom by way of U.S. dollars. Payments can 
be made in sterling acquired from the sale of U.S. dollars 
to an authorised dealer, or in U.S. dollars themselves. 
Colombia’s increased volume of trade with the United 
States should ensure the necessary supply of dollars, so that 
there is no reason to suppose that the new account will 
run short of funds. The present trading rate is 7.07 pesos 
to the pound, and no change will be involved by the con- 
clusion of the payments agreement. 


Investment 


Funds versus Equities 


Since stock market conditions were last discussed here 
a fortnight ago, there has been a further modest decline in 
turnover, associated with the increasing gravity of the posi- 
tion in Russia and the Far East. But in face of this decline, 
the Funds, and, according to the index of The Financial 
News, fixed interest stocks in general, have continued to 
rise to, or towards new peaks, while equities have fluc- 
tuated moderately and with no change on balance. The 
relative strength of Government securities is the more 
noteworthy in that adverse developments in military and 
diplomatic fields might be expected to find their first 
reflection in that class of security, and because the rise in 
market prices has coincided with the offer of a new “tap” 
issue and a fresh savings drive. The latest figures of borrow- 
ing show that a much larger proportion than usual has been 
raised outside the field of the floating debt, and, although 
this is no indication at all of the volume of real new 
savings, it does suggest that a great deal of money, which 
might have been invested through the market, thus tending 
to raise prices, has in fact been held back to swell the totals 
of warships weeks. This goes to strengthen the view that, 
whatever the ultimate level of fixed interest securities may 
be relative to equities, the former are at present the more 
popular form of investment, and that, in consequence, the 
strength of equities is likely to owe a good deal to the 
upward pull of a falling interest rate. This tendency will 
probably be increased by the fact that company profits 
tend more and more to reflect the toll taken by special war 
charges, and, in particular, by the combination of war 
damage contributions and EPT. The tendency of these 
items to increase in absolute amount must come to a halt 
some time, but it is likely to persist so long as the war 
industries expand, and until war damage rates are reduced. 


At present, there is no sign that a halt is in sight under ~ 


either head. 
* * * 


Inequities under Vesting 


_ The order vesting a short list of South African securi- 
ties, although it showed a greater respect for the rights of 
holders than did that taking over India stock, has caused 
the whole subject of the justice of this method of settling 
inter-Empire balances to be raised once more. At the time 
of the earlier order, it was pointed out in The Economist 
that the method of taking over stocks, irrespective of their 
due date, would destroy the whole value of the redemption 
terms of any issue liable to vesting. It is true that the 
stocks were taken over at market value, which, presum- 
ably, reflects the average of the opinions and needs of 
holders of the stock in question. It is also the fact, how- 
tver, that the expectation that redemption dates will be 
ignored in future vesting orders reduces the market price 
of stocks, carrying a high rat2 of interest, and having a fair 
life to run under the terms of issue. This means that all 
holders suffer by having to accept a lower price than would 
otherwise have ruled, while, in addition, certain holders 
at least are damaged by the fact that they cannot re-invest 
on terms which seem to them equally advantageous. They 
are forced to accept either a higher yield and a larger 
risk, or a lower one coupled with a greater certainty of 
maintaining capital value. It may perhaps be argued that, 
compared with the sacrifices of other owners of property, 
is not a heavy price to pay, but, even so, it would 


highly regrettable that the British Treasury and the 
Dominion Governments should encourage, or even connive 
at, the breach of contract which is implicit in these arrange- 
ments, unless they were driven to it by necessity. In point 
of fact, it is difficult to see how this necessity arises from 
anything but the determination of the British Treasury to 
pursue the policy of eliminating all competition with its 
own securities by every means in its power. Doubtless cheap 
borrowing for war purposes is a blessing, but the last 
small fraction of 1 per cent in the rate will be bought 
too dearly if it engenders at home and abroad a growth 
in the disregard for contractual rights and obligations which 
has been a feature of the past decade. The matter has par- 
ticular relevance at the moment, since the market believes 
that a further India conversion is impending, and is acutely 
anxious as to which stocks will be taken. The course which 
respect for contract would indicate is to take the 2} per 
cent and 3} per cent loans, already redeemable subject only 
to notice. But it is feared that, for tactical reasons, the 
3 per cent stock, with seven years to run, will be chosen. 


x * * 


Montreal Loan Muddle 


Until the beginning of this week, nothing had tran- 
spired regarding the Montreal debt position since the 
question was last touched on in The Economist of 
October 11th. Over the week-end, the bondholders’ com- 
mittee allowed it to leak out that the principal terms of the 
agreement, which they had suggested to the municipality, 
included the substitution of new 4 per cent debentures for 
most (sic) of the stock outstanding, the repayment of bank 
loans over the next decade and the consequent postpone- 
ment of repayment to the public until the period 1952-76. 
In the absence of any indication as to the treatment to 
be accorded to individual stocks, there was, not unnaturally, 
an outcry, but next day private advices disclosed the fact 
that some effort had been made to meet the criticism in 
so far as it related to this lack of differentiation. It will 
appear to most people that the whole matter of disclosure 
has from the first been shockingly mishandled by the com- 
mittee. The effects of this unfortunate course of events have 
been made all the worse by the consideration that no 
attempt was at any time made to organise the general body 
of bondholders here or to appraise them, or the market in 
general, of the position. In these circumstances, the original 
default on redemption had been virtually forgotten and, 
under the pressure of continuous vestings and conversions, 
the bonds of Montreal had almost regained their price. If 
the British bondholder has been negligent, he has also 
lacked the usual leadership, and neither fact is likely to 
make him the more inclined to accept without protest a 
scheme which he feels to be unjust and unnecessary. 


Ls 


NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


eeting of the Board of the Company held_ to-day, 
an MPa B~’ dividend was declared:—Interim Dividend 
on account of the year ending December 31, 1941 of 1s. per share 
(or 10 per cent. actual), less income-tax at 6s. 5d. in the £, payable 
on December 19, 1941, to the shareholders on the books of the 


company at the close of business on October 23, 1941. 


f the Board, 
oe “Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


85, Gracechurch S*reet, London, EC. 3. 
October 23, 194I. 
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Unnecessary Deferment 

e as it stands, according to the latest 
amen Ton all stocks are eventually to be converted 
into 4 per cent debentures, 1952-76, except—in so far as 
sterling issues are concerned—the 3 per cent —, 
stock whose position is unaffected. Those with rates below 
4 per cent will be converted at their present maturity date— 
presumably the earliest. All others are to be converted 
forthwith to a 4 per cent basis, but with the payment in 
cash of half the present value of the difference, to their 
existing maturity dates, between the present rate and 
4 per cent. For the two principal London issues affected, 
this means a payment of 2.20 per cent on the 4) per cent 
stock, 1951-53, amd 4.14 per cent on the 4} per cent, 
1969. It is difficult to see why, if deferment of repayment 
is necessary, and the principle of cash compensation 1s 
recognised, holders should receive only half of what is due 
to them. It is even more difficult to understand why the 
redemption of the stock should be so substantially post- 
poned. Both Montreal and the Dominion are extremely 
prosperous. The whole of any dollars provided by the 
former to meet payments here will go direct to the latter. 
So far as can be gathered, the only pressure upon the 
municipality is the need to fund some $35 millions of debt 
due to the banks. The need for so drastic a scheme is far 
from being established, but, if it is to be effectively resisted, 
British bondholders should organise without delay. They 
have the example of those of the City of Vancouver before 
them, who six years ago succeeded in killing an equally 
sweeping plan, subsequently proved by events to be un- 
justified. It is much better that the issue should be fought 
out than that it should remain as another cause of friction 
between two peoples who should be united on all fronts. 


* * * 


New Savings Drive 


The latest national savings figures for the week ending 
October 21st include only two days’ receipts from the first 
warship week, a fact which may explain the relatively un- 
impressive rise from £11,210,000 to £11,724,000. Since the 
latter total is the highest realised since the week ending 
June 17, 1941, it is clear that a new boost for the savings 
campaign is overdue. The latest figures bring the total for 
eleven months to £554,405,964, against £415,360,205 raised 
in the first year of the National Savings Campaign to 
November 22, 1940. That the improvement is not nearly 
good enough becomes obvious on reference to the floating 
debt figures, indicating approximately the extent of the 
revenue-expenditure gap, which it is the business of the 
savings campaign, including both large and small savings, 
to close. On October 25th last the floating debt totalled 
£3,438,200,000, an increase of £1,176 millions on the year. 
On October 21st last the total of small savings for the 
previous twelve months of 3 per cent savings bonds, of 
the three issues of 2} per cent National War Bonds, and of 
interest-free loans, amounted to £1,675 millions gross. 
The revenue deficit of the period was some £2,865 millions, 
and the savings campaign failed to fill the gap to the 
extent of some £1,200 millions. While it appears that the 
rate of saving, like the total of the floating debt, has in- 
creased by about one-third during the past year, there 
appears to be no reason to expect that a relative improve- 
ment will take place. There is already evidence that a 
considerable proportion of subscriptions to the first war- 
ships weeks have been drawn from funds on deposit with 
the banks rather than from a further cut in expenditure, 
and so have done nothing to swell the volume of true 
savings. The real aim of the savings campaign is, after 
all, to bring generally larger money incomes into line with 
the smaller supply of consumption goods. Exceptional re- 
sponses made to the special demands of warships weeks 
too often take the form of a transfer of savings from one 
medium to another rather than of fresh personal retrench- 
ment. Looked at from the standpoint of an alternative 
to new taxation or forced saving, the savings campaign 
ae much output of time and energy in proportion to 
its yield. 
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Company Notes 


Thos. W. Ward Results 


The profits of Thos. W. Ward show Satisfactory pro. 
gress in the year to June 3oth last, the gross fj : 
tax and general expenses, rising moderately from £193,107 
to £194,845. The transfer to staff funds is maintained 9 
£5,000, but depreciation absorbs only £51,625 againg 
£55,036. Consequently, equity earnings are raised from 
£88,433 to £95,893, representing 16.2 against 1 3-3 per cent 
Since the ordinary dividend is repeated at 11} per cent, 19 
which it was raised from 10 per cent in the previous year 
£25,000 is available for reserve against nil in 1939-40 and 
£15,000 in 1938-39, and the carry forward is raised from 
£120,123 to £126,048. 


Years to June 30, 


- 1940 194] 
£ 
Trading profit*............. 193,225 185,293 nore 
Total income............... 196,542 193,171 194,845 
DONOANIER 6 ook esedcvcedse 45,577 55,036 51,625 
Ee eee 2,000 5,000 5,000 
Preference divs. ..........0: 43,125 40,625 38,594 
Employees’ divs. ........... 4,204 4,077 3,783 
Ordinary shares :-— 
CE dwn 66 ten eadinen om 101,637 88,433 95,893 
DUE Dbadinds Udacbeccestes 79,750 74,250 64,969 
kk ae 12-6 13 +3 16-2 
PE Eh chkGpebwhuae ooh ce 10 11} li} 
Be cs wes bia au beess 15,000 ao 25,000 
CRY TUB, 6 oo cc cicecees 105,940 120,123 126,048 


* After works expenses and taxation. 


The improvement in equity earnings is, of course, the 
reflection of substantially higher pre-tax profits, due no 
doubt to a considerable expansion in some at least of its 
very varied activities last year. Thus, debtors have risen 
from £868,725 to £1,162,222 and creditors, including taxa- 
tion, from £786,289 to £1,158,616. Stocks have declined 
in terms of value from £582,198 to £540,323, and it is 
probable that the fall in volume has been much more 
marked. There is, in consequence, a jump in the total of 
cash and Government securities from £84,435 to £196,599. 
The reserve fund, after addition of the current transfer, 
stands at £175,000. The accounts are reticent about current 
prospects, but there is every reason to expect that the level 
of net earnings will be approximately maintained. In any 
case, there is a comfortable margin of equity earnings before 
reduction of the ordinary dividend would become neces- 
sary. The £1 ordinary shares at 26s. 1o}d., ex dividend, 
yield £8 7s. sd. per cent. 


* * * 


Handley Page Profits 


The preliminary statement of Handley Page for the 
year to December 31st last shows a fall in net profits, after 
taxation, depreciation and fees, from £219,479 to £159,388. 
It is highly probable that the whole of the drop of over 
£60,000 in net earnings may be due to the extra burden 
of income and EPT last year and that total profits are in 
excess of the 1939 level of £951,569, a record for the past 
decade. On the other hand, it is well known that ai 
companies have generally accepted lower contract rates, and 
it is possible that the gross figure is reduced, although 
there is little doubt that turnover increased still further 
last year. On the basis of the preliminary figures, it seems 
reasonable to estimate the rate of equity earnings at 64- 
against 85.6 per cent. The final dividend is reduced from 
20 to 15 per cent, tax free, making with the 10 per cent 
interim, less tax, which is repeated for the current year, 4 
total rate, less tax, of 40 against 44.8 per cent. Surplus 
earnings appear to stand at some £46,000, and it is, there 
fore, probable that there is some transfer to reserve of 
contingencies—the former received £80,000 in 1939—a 
that the carry forward is raised above last year’s level of 
£21,711. The 5s. ordinary stock, at 20s. 6d., yields 
£10 2s. 6d., less tax. 


* * * 


Murex—Further Progress 

The Murex accounts for the year ended June 3 
1941, show a rise in total profits, for the eleventh year 
Succession, from £534,987 to £587,405. Trading profits are 
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y £62,651 higher at £553,091. As in the previous 
obsolescence reserve remains at £150,000, and the 
sing of the London office has almost wiped cut expenses 
under this nead. Transfer to tax reserve is, however, some 
68,000 higher at £370,000, and equity earnings are reduced 
from £220,555 to £209,722, representing 41.9 against 37.6 
cent. The total 20 per cent payment on ordinary shares, 
maintained throughout the four previous years, is repeated, 
and after increased appropriations, the carry forward is raised 
from £103,423 to £107,145. 
Year ended June 30, 
1939 1940 1941 


£ £ £ 
Total profits after depreciation.. 344,519 534,987 587,405 


Obsolescence TeSeTVE ....++++++: 50,000 Nil Nil 
Taxation ... +. eee eee reece reese 108,500 302,353 370,000 
Other EXPENSCS ... 6 ee ee eee eeeee 7,190 8,579 4,183 
Preference dividends ........... 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
Bapmed ..ccccccccccccscecses 175,329 220,555 209,722 
Deld oo cccsccewsoevecesasece 135,625 118,750 100,000 
Barmed %y wsccccccccecsceees 25-9 37-6 41-9 
BE ME. cascnds ans'e sieseee 20 20 20 
General reS€TVE... 16. eee eee eees 40,000 *87,242 *106,000 
Carry forward.....6.-eeeeeeeee 90,167 {~103,423 107,145 


§ Including 2} per cent. cash bonus. 
* Including £50,172 reserve for investments in enemy occupied 
territory in 1940, and £31,000 reserve against loan to a subsidiary 
in 1941. 
t After deducting £1,307 loss on sale of investments. 


The balance-sheet, like the profits statement, conveys 
an impression of steady and well-proportioned expansion. 
The consolidated accopint reveals a rise in fixed assets from 
{1,240,289 to £1,448,745, while stocks and work in progress 
are £150,695 higher at £598,767. Creditors are up from 
£771,790 to £1,235,283, £210,181 of the imcrease being 
provided by a rise in taxation reserve. Debtors have in- 
creased from £525,686 to £674,863. The company’s balance- 
sheet shows the investment of £50,000 in 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, 1946-48, while cash holdings are 
almost stable at £383,300. The statement of the chairman, 
Mr George P. Joseph, indicates that profits, satisfactory as 
they are, have been struck on a conservative basis which 
affects the value put on stocks and work in progress, and 
ensures the provision for all tax liability on profits to 
June 30th last, regardless of the date of payment. He also 
points out that the company has, of course, incurred special 
expenditure for war damage and ARP. Through its pro- 
duction of the rarer metals and alloys, its electric welding 
business and the association with ICI, the company holds 
a dominant position, and there seems no reason to suppose 
that the limit of expansion has been reached. The £1 
ordinary shares, at 90s. ex dividend, yield £4 8s. 11d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


BA Western Earnings 


It was inevitable that the BA Western accounts to 
June 30th last should show less satisfactory results than in 
the previous year, and, in the circumstances, the setback 
appears to be moderate. Gross revenue actually rose from 
£3,555,572 to £3,647,090. But as in the case of BAGS, 
operating costs, in particular fuel charges, rose sharply and 
since income from rentals was lower, total profits are re- 
duced from £819,486 to £795,735. With exchange differ- 
ences slightly lower at £232,797 against £248,141, earnings 
or debenture issue are only some £3,000 down at 
£472,968. As in the two previous years, net earnings failed 
‘0 cover debenture and note service and the carry forward 
‘reduced from £13,554 to £5,549. 


Year ended June 30, 


1939 ae 1941 

Operating receipts....... 3,405 383 3,555,572 3,647,090 
Working expenses ....... 2.999.028 2,962,590 3,064,237 
Rentals received, etc..... 228,376 226,504 212,882 
Total profits............ 651,731 819,486 795,735 
Exchange differences .... 216,513 248,141 +~—-.232,797 
Miscellaneous expenses. . . 89,929 95,603 89,970 
Earned for debentures 345,289 475,742 472,968 

b. and note interest... 461,420 483,506 480,975 
General reserve Dr. 125,000 se en 
Camry forward... 22221222 ~ 91/318 13,554 5,549 
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As with all the Argentine railways, the essential diffi- 
culty is the closing of Eurpean markets and the lack of 
transport facilities. Consequently, there was little prospect 
that debenture and note service could be covered by current 
earnings in the immediate future and the moratorium for 
the two years to July 1, 1943, covering 4 and 5 per cent 
debenture stock and 5 per cent Three Year Secured Notes 
appears to be justified. The latter issue totalling £395,910 
replaced the 4 per cent Three-Year Bearer Notes which 
fell due on January rst last. The company was fortunate 
in that the severe fall in the value of maize and other grain 
traffic was accompanied by an increase of 31 per cent in that 
of wheat. Despite this improvement and a rise in the value 
of cement and wool traffic, earnings from goods fell from 
£1,495,082 to £1,466,089. The most favourable aspect of 
the current traffic ition is the increased transport of 


livestock to Great Britain and the U.S.A. which began to ° 


revive early this year. The most significant factor last 
year was, however, the rise in costs which increased the 
working percentage from 83.32 to 84.02. No details are 
furnished of the year’s expenditure on renewals other than 
that it was provided from revenue, the Renewals Fund 
remaining at a balance sheet total of £2,857,093. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Results 


The halving of the interim dividend on Roan Antelope 
Copper in April, followed almost a month ago by a similar 
reduction in the final distribution, did not depress for long 
shares of the Rhodesian copper mining concerns. Investors 
in this group have now to face a further blow in the total 
passing of the dividend on Mufulira Copper, as compared 
with a cut from 133 to 11} per cent for the year to June 30, 
1940. Both concerns explain the action taken by the high 
level of taxation, and, although EPT is not specifically 
mentioned, it is undoubtedly mainly this tax which the 
managements have in mind. It is possible to see how the 
combination of a higher rate of income-tax with the 
necessity of finding EPT at the full rate for the whole year 
may have increased the total tax provision by more than 
50 per cent and so reduced the Roan Antelope dividend 
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to half the figure of 1939-40. It is not easy, however, to 
understand how a parallel development can have com- 
pletely obliterated the profit of Mufulira, which for that 
— oo — ~—_ Anglo-American holds over half the Rhokana sh 
is also interested in “ Chartered ”—itself largely 


Mid- Mid- Sub- 
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almost the sole asset, and as to two-thirds by 
Corporation, which has its own mine, of which the Okan 
may be available within the next few days, Rhoden 
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Fall : : ; ; Concernes 
Dec., March, sequent Present on in copper companies—and in the stil] developing N 
1940 1941 owest price week Consolidated. It will be seen from the table Biven abo 
Rhokana 20s. ..... 142/6 150/— 130/-  135/- 5/- that, while Rhokana rose in the early spring to welj a | 
Roan Antelope 5s.. 14/- 14/- 10/9 13/- vee the level of end 1940, the prices of the other Shares ve | 
Rhod. Anglo A. 10s. 13/6 13/3 11/- l3j- -/6 been very steady, for mining ventures. The fall after Mare, 
Rhod. Sel. Trust 5s. 10/6 9/5 8/- sé = -/9 reflects disappointment at the inadequacy of EPT = 


year amounted to 18} per cent on the capital, and the 
immediate action of the market was to mark down prices 
of the whole group. Mufulira shares are held as to one- 
third by Rhodesian Selection Trust, of which they are 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash only 


In the absence of any decisive develop- 
ments on the Eastern front or in the Far 
East, markets closed quietly before the 
week-end. Quiet conditions continued 
in the early part of the current week, 
investors awaiting developments, but, 
despite a rather dull tendency in some 
sections, the undertone was > senti- 
ment being assisted by President Roose- 
velt’s speech on Monday. 


* 


The small volume of business in the 
gilt-edged market before the week-end 
left prices unchanged, but, with slight 
selling at the re-opening, 2} and 4 per 
cent Consols lost 7s and 4 respectively, 
4 per cent Funding Loan declined 4, 
while Local Loans and 3 per cent Con- 
version both eased 7's. _ The following 
day, turnover was again small, and 
despite some initial weakness, prices 
remained unchanged. An improvement in 
midweek was halted by talk of India vest- 
ing. There were few changes in the foreign 
bond market before the week-end, but 
the Russo-Japanese frontier incident led 
to a sharp fall in Japanese issues on 
Monday. The 6 per cent issue of 1924 
fell 24, while 5 per cent bonds, 1907, 
and 54 per cent bonds, 1930, both lost 
2 points, The next day’s recovery in- 
cluded a rise of 1} points in the §4 per 
cent, 1930, loan, while most other issues 
improved from 4 to 1. South American 
bonds were quiet, the § per cent Brazil 
loan of 1903 rising a point on Tuesday, 
when Chilean issues enjoyed some small 
advances. Among European issues, 
Dawes loan improved } before the week- 
end, and a further § on Tuesday, when 
the Czech 8 per cent loan lost 7 point. 


* 


The uncertainty arising from the War 
Damage Act continued to influence junior 
issues in the home rail market, and both 
before and after the week-end small 
losses were general. Thus during 
Friday’s business GW ordinary lost 4, 
LMS ordinary and Southern preferred 
both declined 4, while Southern deferred 
eased 4. London Transport “C” stock 
also lost 4, but senior issues were firm. 
The current week opened with further 
declines, GW ordinary falling 4, Southern 
deferred 4, and LMS ordinary 4, but 
London Transport “C” improved 4 and 
Southern 3. The following day the 
market became steadier and junior stocks 
were unchanged, although senior issues 
advanced slightly. Later, junior issues 
were in some demand, GW ordinary 
rising 4 among smaller 7. Among 
foreign rails, adian Pacific ordinary 
was prominent before the week-end 
with a gain of , but at the re- 
opening lost 4. Among South American 
stocks, BAGS was weak on publication 
of the report. 





Both before and after the week-end, 
the volume of business in the industrial 
market was slight, but the undertone 
throughout remained firm. Brewery 
issues were slightly irregular before the 
week-end, but fresh support in the early 
part of the current week resulted in gains 
for Guinness, Bass, Courage and Watney 
deferred. Seager Evans, however, were 
persistently weak. Changes in the air- 
craft and motor section were slight and 
trendless, while on Tuesday among 
heavy industrial issues, small losses pre- 
dominated. Babcock & Wilcox, John 
Brown, Harland & Wolff, and Stewarts and 
Lloyds, among others, were all lower, but 
United Steel Cos. improved against the 
trend. Courtaulds gained 6d. on Friday, 
but otherwise changes in the textile 
group were few and slight. The shipping 
group was quiet until midweek, Royal 
Mail Lines gaining 6d. on Tuesday. 
Later, Cunard attracted buyers. Among 
tobacco issues, BAT and Imps gained sy 
on Monday, the latter having improved 
the same amount the previous Friday. 
Elsewhere, Cable & Wireless ordinary 
gained } before the week-end. In the 
miscellaneous group, Murex advanced 3, 
on the same day, and on Tuesday gained 
#y on the year’s improved results. The 
general tone improved in midweek but, 
Cunard apart, price changes were small. 


* 


War news and the general uncertainty 
exercised a depressing influence on the 
mining and commodity markets before 
and after the week-end. In the kaffir 
market on Monday, Blyvoors reversed 
the previous Friday’s advance of 6d., and 
West Wits declined 7's, although Geduld 
gained the same amount. Interest con- 
tinued at a low ebb the next day, Crown 
Mines losing 4 and Grootvlei gaining 7. 
The rubber market was dull throughout, 
and price changes were generally down- 
ward. The ow market finished cheer- 
fully before the week-end, Burmah gain- 
ing 7's, but, as elsewhere, both prices and 
turnover fell away in the early part of 
the current week. Anglo-Iranian lost 3; 
and Burmah ;'s at the reopening, when 
Mexican Eagle ordinary declined 44d. 
The following day Burmah, Shell and 
Anglo-Iranian all lost 4; and the down- 
ward movement continued in midweek. 
Subdued trading in mid-week produced 
no definite trend. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Aprrox, | | : 
| Total | Corres, | Security Indices 
1941 | Bargains | spciiliacinapirtagaes 








' ; i Day 
in S.E. | 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
i<mee shares* Int.t 
Oct. 23...| 2,829 1,177 | 77-9 | 13146 
» 24...) 2949 | 14R? | 78-1 | 13146 
so Min EIS 864 | 78-1 | 13146 
28... | 2.839 1.977 | 78-2 | 13146 
* 29...| 2892 1,056 | 782 | 13146 


* July 1, 1935=100. f¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest, 66-8 
fore: 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 131-6 
Oct. 29); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


cessions. The net fall over the period covered js less than 
5 per cent. It seems that higher costs may have played ; 
part in reducing dividends, but the course of olan 4 F 
gests a belief that distributions will not long continue © 
the current levels. & 


















































New York 


THE situation on the Russian front led i 
quiet and subdued conditions before th 
week-end on Wall Street, slight selling 
causing many small declines. Trading in 
the early part of the week was slow, the 
Russo-Japanese frontier incident creating 
increased uncertainty, while the impen¢- 
ing coal strike was a depressing factor 
Markets fluctuated narrowly and smal 
declines were fairly general. Later, con- 
ditions remained dull pending decisive 
developments. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mil 
activity at 94.5 per cent of capacity agains 
96 per cent in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 j 

~———i Oct. Oct. | Oct 

Low | High} 8 | 15, | 2 

Oct. Ost. 1941 | 1941 | 194 
5 ' 





| 
—_ p ' 

! | | 
347 Industrials ..| 80-6 | 83-9 | 82-5 80°6 
32 Rails ........ 69-5a 71-4) 71:2 70:1 


40 Utilities...... | 77 6a 80-1 | 79°5 78:4 


419 Stocks ...... | 79-5a’ 82-6 | 81-4 196 | 19° 
Av. yield® ...... (6 -74% 6 41%)6 55% 6 TA%)6 69%, 


80 +t 
69:5 
7714 








* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Oct. 22. 
Datty AVERAGE oF 50 Common STOCKS 


i 7 | 

Oct. 16 | Oct. 17 | Oct. 18 Oct. 20| oct 21 | Oct 22 
i } 
' 


| | rer 
95-1 | 95-5 | 96-5 | 96-5 | 976 | 9 
' 


1941 High : 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 5 


Total share dealings: Oct. 25, 540,000 : 
Oct. 24, 700,000; Oct. 25, 270,000° 
Oct. 27, 480,000; Oct. 28, 560,000; Oct 
29, 550,000. 


* Two-hour session. 





~ . Close Close 

Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1. Railroads. 21, 28, 

1941 1941 194] 1% 


Illinois Cent. . . Eastman Kdk.. 1 ; 
N.Y. Cent..... 11 10$Gen. Elec....-- 2 
Northern Pac. 6 Gen. Motors... 3 


Balt. & Ohio .. Chrysler ...... zs 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 24% 24¢/Curt. Wr. “A”. 2 135 

8 7 358 19% 
Pennsylvania. . ot 2 Inland Steel... o of 


yt . ae = a Harvest ee 
Utilities, nt. Nickel ...- ‘ 
Amer. Tel. .... 152} 151 Irigeett Myers. oes A 
Amer. W'wks.. 3 34 Nat. Dairy ..-- : 23 
Pac. Light .... 354 Nat. Distillers . a 434 
Pub. Sv.-N J... 174 17 |Nat. Steel....- oT 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 23} 234 Proct. Gamble. 5 és 
United Gas.... 6 63 Sears Roebuck. 68t 14 
Commercial and Shell Union ..- 1 % 
Industrial. Socony Vac: -: a 4 
Amer. Metal... 193 198 Std. Oil N.J. +: 3} 4 
Am. Roll, Ml... 12h 12$ 20th Cen. Fox. °F cy 
Am. Smelting.. 39 38 U.S. Steel .:-- im 72 
Anaconda..... 2 26} West’hose. EL. - i 
I 183 184 Woolworth...- Mi i 
Celanese ofA... 23} 224 Yngstn. Sheet - 





* Ex dividend. 
(Continued on page 543) 
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Industry and Trade 


Limitation of Supplies Changes 


The Board of Trade has now given details of the changes 
in quotas under the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) 
Order for the six months ended May 31, 1942. The Order, 
which came into force in the spring of 1940, restricts, for 
half-yearly periods, the value of a wide range of articles in 
common use that may be distributed to retailers, to a per- 
centage of supplies during the corresponding half-yearly 
periods, June-November, 1939, and November, 1939-May, 
1940. In the main the quotas are to remain unchanged, 
though in the case of certain goods supplies will be further 
reduced. Those of carpets, linoleum and floor coverings are 
to be cut from 33} to 25 per cent of supplies in the standard 
period. The quota for trunks, bags and related articles will 
be similarly reduced, but within this group of articles, the 
effective quota for suitcases and attaché cases made wholly 
or mainly of fibre board, will remain unchanged at 50 per 
cent. That for glassware is to be 20 per cent, but the 
effective rate for tumblers, jugs and carafes will be 40 per 
cent. Fancy goods will retain a — of 25 per cent, but 
the effective rate for certain articles in this category, such 
as cups, saucers and tumblers of synthetic resin, fountain 
pens and umbrellas, will be 50 per cent. The supply of 
metal toys will be prohibited from January 1, 1942. On 
the other hand, the restrictions on supplies have been 
removed from many household goods made of plain, un- 
decorated earthenware or china, such as cups, saucers, 
plates, dishes, jugs, bowls, basins and chambers. Despite 
the further cuts made in the quotas, the list of articles 
covered by the Order might have been pruned still further 
by the temporary prohibition of supplies of all goods that 
are not really essential, 


* * * 


Economising Transport 


Following the Ministry of War Transport’s decision to 
extend its control over the road haulage industry—an in- 
dispensable step in the integration of the various means of 
transport—Lord Leathers announced measures designed 
to economise transport at a luncheon of the British Associa- 
tion of Refrigeration last Monday. Broadly, the new plan 
aims at the elimination of cross-hauls and at the curtail- 
ment of long-distance traffic whenever alternative goods 
can be secured from nearer sources of supply. In the past 
cross-hauls have been responsible for a good deal of waste 
of transport. These are mainly a legacy of pre-war condi- 
uons, when transport was ample and when manufacturers 
of identical commodities in different parts of the country 
found it advantageous to create a nation-wide market for 
their goods. In other words, the economies of large-scale 
production tended to widen the radius of distribution, as in 
the case of bricks and branded goods, for example. But 
now carrying capacity, rather than the cost of haulage, has 
become the deciding factor. For these reasons, it has 
become necessary to curtail long-distance traffic and to 
tender individual areas more self-supporting. In the case of 
coal, the biggest single user of transport, the need for 
concentrating production at the pits situated nearest to the 
areas of consumption has long been advocated, though 
much still remains to be done. But there is a good deal of 
scope for extending the principle of local self-sufficiency 
to other commodities, including consumption goods, though 
its application is needs limited by the undesirability of 
‘xpanding existing production facilities. On peacetime 


criteria, these measures are retrograde ; but since the 
demands on transport are likely to increase with the expan- 
sion in war production, they must be accepted on grounds 
of expediency. The success of the scheme, however, must 
depend largely on the initiative of the Ministry of Food and 
the Board of Trade, as well as on the Supply Departments 
of the fighting services ; the former has already issued an 
Order enabling it to control the movement of food and 
animal feeding-stuffs. 


* * * 


Classified Catering 


More details are now published of the proposed 
classification of catering establishments according to the 
needs of their clients. All catering establishments, whether 
public or private, are to be divided into “hree categories. 
Category A comprises those serving meals to workers in 
specified heavy industries of particular national importance, 
including mining, quarrying, docks, iron and steel and metal 
extraction. These establishments are to receive two penny- 
worth of meat per main meal, instead of one pennyworth 
as at present, more cheese, and three times their present 
allowance of sugar. Catering establishments in category B, 
which comprises other industrial canteens and private 
establishments catering mainly for industrial workers, will 
receive 14d. worth of meat and double their present allow- 
ance of sugar. In both categories there will be an increased 
allowance of cooking fats, and establishments serving what 
the Ministry of Food calls “cut meals” will have more 
cheese and preserves. All other establishments are classified 
in category C and will receive the same allowance as before. 
This is a sound step in the development of the policy of 
differential rationing. 


* * * 


Diamond Hoarding 


The Board of Trade has information that only half 
the stones supplied to the diamond trade are being exported, 
though the Diamond Manufacturers’ Association is pledged 
to export at least 75 per cent. Half the stones are being 
hoarded at home, and it was to prevent this particularly 
unpatriotic method of conserving individual wealth that 
the Board of Trade required the export undertaking. The 
defence of the trade is that it is not being supplied with 
the size of stones most suitable for export. Stones up to 
three-quarters of a carat are best for this purpose and the 
larger stones are sold to the home trade. The Government’s 
retort to this is that if the trade does not keep more strictly 
to its undertaking, the sales of stones of over one carat in 
the rough will be prohibited. As the Board of Trade has 
also reminded the Association that it is running the risk 
of having its business closed down altogether, it is to be 
hoped that the trade will make every effort to honour its 
pledge. 


* * * 


Wine Imports 


Since March 20, 1941, no wines and spirits have been 
imported, but the Ministry of Food is now considering, 
in response to representations made by the wine trade, 
whether some relaxation of the embargo could be allowed. 
Stocks of imported wines and spirits in bond amounted to 
£10,714,000 at the end of 1939. Stocks are now low—some 





(Continued from page 542) 
Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New Bi sich oss. xs 
November 1, 1941 Capital versions Money 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. 


£ £ § 
Wveeweesées 1,238,565,650 _ 527,394 6,569,624 
1900 856,698,520 1,561,005 14,528,531 


¢ Includes Government Issues to Oct. 21st only. 


on January 31, 1942, all the outstanding 
Sx per cent First Mortgage Debentures 
totalling £33,200. 


Pref. Ord. 


By Permission to Deal... 65,740 108,234 
‘ruculars of Government issues appear on page 549 
Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 

bay wR eesesewogenss te 1,299, 569,950 1,245,662,668 


beamaan veeeeeceees 1,226,044,089 872,788,056 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex. U.K. Countries 


Yeart U.K. 


£ 
1,241, 586,533 4,206,135 70,000 
871,803,384 984,672 Ni 


St eeeeeees 


Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
Limited.—A drawing of £19,590 of 44 
per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
will be made on November 20, 1941, for 
repayment at par on January 1, 1942. 

Manchester Guardian and Evening 
News.—It has been decided to redeem, 


Shorter Comments 


Canad‘an Pacific Railway ($000’s).— 
Gross earnings in September $19,268 
($15,647), excs. $3.467 ($2,986), net earn- 
ings $15,802 ($12,661). 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.—A final 
distribution of 1.845d. in £ by the liqui- 
dator, Sir W. McLintock, is to be made 
on or after October 28th. 


(Continued on page §50) 
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have been lost by enemy action—and it is understood that 
many wine merchants ration their customers to less than one- 
fifth of last year’s purchases. Empire producers are aggrieved 
that their trade with this country has been, in effect, cut 
off, and they feel that special consideration should be given 
to them. They appear to be somewhat at a disadvantage 
compared with Spain and Portugal, because of the difference 
in distance from the market here. It has been said that there 
is empty space in ships which come from Spain and 
Portugal, as well as from South Africa and Australia, which 
would well be filled with wines. But if this space exists it 
could with advantage be used for importing commodities 
of a greater wartime utility. The Government has asked 
wine distributors to conserve supplies of brandy for medi- 
cinal use, and the Co-operative Wine Growers’ Association 
of South Africa—a statutory body representing the in- 
dustry in that country—would like to see import licences 
granted to solve the problem of medicinal supplies. An 
alternative solution might be the requisitioning of stocks. 
The view has been expressed that Empire trade in wines 
and spirits should be fostered, so that advantage may be 
taken of potential post-war demand, which may not easily 
be fulfilled by the former European wine producers, In the 
past, the proportion of Great Britain’s total wine imports 
derived from the Empire has been relatively small. Total 
imports of wine amounted to £5,520,081 in 1939; of this 
the value of South African wines was £385,986, and of 
Australian wines £605,562. From all Empire countries 
£1,074,106 worth of wine was imported in that year. It is 
true that South Africa, at least, had hoped for larger exports 
to this country. For example, it was estimated that 10,000 
hogsheads of South African sherry would reach this country 
in 1940, 15,000 hogsheads in 1941, and 22,000 hogsheads in 
1942. The small amount of business which is normally trans- 
acted does not strengthen the arguments of those who wish 
for special treatment for Empire wine producers, even while 
they admit that their products cannot be regarded as an 
essential article of wartime consumption. 


Complete Banking Service 
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possible facilities for the transaction of 
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and abroad 
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Crude Oil Production 


The accompanying table, published in the Qij and 

Journal of September 4th, shows the distribution of 

oil production by countries, as well as changes in the ra 
output between the autumns of 1939 and 1941. In 59 fa 
Axis-controlled oilfields are concerned, the estimates va 
be largely conjectural. Nevertheless, the figures show re 
in spite of the acquisition of additional sources of su . 
since 1939, mainly in the Balkans, the output of crude " 
controlled by members of the Axis represents Only aboy 
24 per cent of world production. Germany has, of coe 
supplemented her meagre supplies of crude oil by an appre. 
ciable expansion in the output of substitute fuels, planned 


———— nti. 
WorRLpD CruUDE-OIL PRobDUcTION 


(Barrels Daily) 


(a) Controlled by U.S., British Empire, Holland, USSR 


Sept. 1, Sept. | 
. Country 1939 194] 

MM cicdedessbeteeetke 22,500 19,70 
COMOER occ cewssvcccsveceseccsaes 22,000 27,400 
IR: chee gaedcisaeces dee ba ws 14,200 20,900 
IN MISS Sg dice Mint seek Bt 28,000 27,600 
NE a Wawe eo heéedncudnnes avesnuée 225,000 190,000 
ce Ka paw ee chs eA eee a ew ke ad ote 88,000 22,600 
Netherlands East Indies .......... 172,000 176,800 
ER 2, 6 bn Mo Wools a me a a 11,000 15,500 
EE oEAde odes a0 evevesenarn’ 53,000 57,800 
EE ced Sxisddacks cad vow crete 586,000 612,680 
oe PTT PETC TT CELT Te 5,605,700 3,965,650 
BOO, .éssdei vas 4,827,400 5,136,630 

(b) Axis Controlled Countries 
ns beas en epee Vaee eae 1,350 1,280 
GORGE cca vc nsevevecesiscosens 16,500 27,000 
PRUE on cccccnccccccccccvesens 2,500 7,800 
ET néeicedesdvdececdvegetes ease 2,900 4,500 
BODO. nc cc dccconwrccecccssidveses 7,200 7,000 
PEN o dkdengeccccsonexivtese 127,000 104,700 
SOE, sccuacadep 157,250 152,280 

(c) Principal Other Countries 
ROR ociccns ces wscccestbe sds 49,800 59,000 
PEE dd eVeenat ec cddeeedileuee 33 62,000 54,000 
GEE ois 6 ob kc inne bees eenctearne 6,400 4,600 
Pcs anteacegbebnnndkiueehe es 110,000 135,000 
Dl muttde dak€ +60 ata pebenekes bax 35,000 50,400 
EEL ckccnntcenatadepenmhes 595,000 628,000 
GRAND TOTAL* .. 5,844,250 6,201,910 


* Including other countries. 


tans 


long before the war. Nevertheless, oil remains one of the 
most vital of scarce raw materials in Germany and Japan. 
Production in the majority of other countries has increased 
between 1939 and 1941, in spite of the loss of the European 
market, a reflection of the increase in consumption, especi- 
ally in the United States. The only important exceptions 
are the oilfields in the Middle East, and some of the Laun 
American countries whose markets have been restricted, 
mainly by the scarcity of tankers. 


* * * 


No Petrol Rationing for America 


Fear of a petrol shortage along the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States has, for the time being at any rate, 
been removed. At a press conference last week-cn 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Co-ordinator for Defence, 
announced that the restrictions recently imposed on the use 
of petrol in the Eastern States would be removed forthwitl 
These restrictions—which included the curtailment © 
supplies to filling stations in that area and the compulsory 
closing of these outlets between the hours of 7 p.m. ane 
7 a.m.—were necessitated by shortage of transport facilities 
said to have been brought about by the transfer of American 
tankers to Britain. Their removal is the logical outcome 
the British Government’s decision to return forty of ~~ 
vessels—fifteen by November 1st and twenty-five © 
November 30th. How many tankers were actually trans- 
ferred to Britain earlier this year has never been discl : 
but the figure is believed in some circles to be as high @ 
eighty. If this is true, it provides grim evidence of German 
successes on the Atlantic Front, even though, as it 0W 
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losses which have not occurred. According to Mr 
Ickes, the forty vessels are now being returned as the result 
of “a major improvement in the British oil situation 

t about by the rapid application of the American 
tanker and petroleum programme and Great Britain’s im- 
roved condition in the Battle of the Atlantic.” The pro- 
jected giant 1,800-mile pipeline from the Gulf Coast pro- 
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ducing region to the New York area, whose construction 
would have required close on 500,000 tons of steel, may 
now be unnecessary A period of heavier tanker losses 
would, of course, once more alter the picture for the worse, 
and the American Government may consider it expedient 
not to cancel the pipeline project ; but as a record tanker 
tonnage is now under construction in American yards, the 
longer-term outlook seems reasonably good. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tin prices have continued at a com- 
paratively low level, with slight fluctua- 
tions each day. Wednesday’s price for 
standard cash was £255 10s.-15s. per ton 
compared with £255 15s.-£260 on the 
revious Wednesday. Three months tin, 
at £259 108.-158. per ton, compared with 
{259 5s.-10s. The Rubber Trade Asso- 
dation has announced that it will not 
publish rubber prices unless they are 

. Prices were fixed on Octo- 
ber 15th at 13.75d. per lb. for European 
plantation-produced smoked sheet and 
13.69d. per lb. for rubber from native 
plantations. 


Uarationed Textile Goods.—The manu- 
facture of unrationed textile goods by 
registered and unregistered traders is 
prohibited except under licence or against 
coupons issued by the Board of ‘Trade. 
In view of pressure on supplies, the 
general licence permitting the use of 
cloth within traders’ general quotas for 
the manufacture of any unrationed goods 
has been modified. Cloth is no longer 

itted to be used under this licence 
or the manufacture of table cloths, table 
napkins, fancy drapery, embroidery, 
sports goods or artificial flowers. In 
view of the need for blankets and towels, 
however, the Board of Trade is prepared 
to grant licences to registered persons, 
allowing them to use extra cloth outside 
7 quota for the manufacture of these 

s. 


Toilet Preparations.—A second Order 
dealing with toilet preparations, follow- 
ing the one discussed in The Economist 
of October 11th, comes into force on 
November 1st and makes several changes. 
Only supplies of controlled goods in the 
manufacture of which a registered person 

_Catried out a process will count 
against his quota. Supplies of controlled 
goods obtained by one registered 
person from another will count against 
the supplier’s quota, but supplies made 
in the standard period by one regis- 
tered person to another are to be 
included in the supplier’s standard period 
and will count towards his quota. A 
Wholesaler or retail dealer may only buy 
controlled goods for re-sale if they were 
made by a registered manufacturer. 


Export Coutrol—A new Board of 
Trade export control Order which comes 
into force on November 6th adds to the 

of articles for which export licences 
are required. These include a number 
of additional forms of iron and steel 
(including alloy steel) and articles manu- 
wholly or mainly of iron and 

steel. Spices, neoprene and manufactures 
freor now require licences, and the 
‘xisting prohibitions relating to machine 
and other tools, golf clubs, paper-insu- 


lated wire and cables, card clothing, 
mining drill bits, borax, boric acid and 
certain types of railway locomotives and 
vehicles are extended. 


Cotton.—-A feature of the market has 
been the larger demand for cloth for the 
Government. Substantial contracts have 
been placed by the Ministry of Supply in 
heavy materials and fine strong cloths. 
In some instances, to fulfil these con- 
tracts, it has been necessary to divert 
yarn from ordimary business. Further 
stock lots have been purchased for imme- 
diate export to Russia. There has not 
been any slackening in the inquiry for 
export, and miscellaneous sales have been 

ut through, chiefly for South America, 
on and the Dominions. There have 
been rumours, however, that there may 
be a restriction upon shipments in the 
near future, to release supplies for 
Government and essential home purposes. 
From the beginning of this week all 
yarn deliveries have been under licence. 
A keen demand has been reported in 
American and Egyptian yarns but only a 
limited turnover has taken place. 


Food Control.—Retail prices of im- 
ported eggs, except Eire eggs, were 
reduced by 4d. each to 24d. on October 
27th. Other classes of eggs remain at 24d. 
each. The Ministry of Food promises that 
supplies of cooking eggs will be available 
at 2d. each. A special distribution of im- 
ported canned meats, canned beans and 
canned fish is being made through the 
usual trade channels, which may not be 
sold to consumers until November 16th. 
Cheese has been removed from the group 
of “main” dishes served in restaurants, 
and now ranks as a “subsidiary” dish. 
The drying of vegetables (including herbs 
and tomatoes, but not edible fungi) by 
artificial means is to be subject to licence 
from November 14th. The manufacture 
of cornflour, custard and blancmange 
powders, and similar products are to be 
controlled. In the first week of December 
2 oz. of block suet will be available in 
addition to the fats ration. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AN) 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 
Prom Ended Apr. 1 to 
‘000 quarters) | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
one ' 2 =a * 19, 18, 


| 3941 | 1941 1940 1941 
cs cies dl 


Argentina........- 76 8&8 5,438 714 
Atlantic America... 7 98 — 947 
Danube region..... ove aon ‘ _ 
S. and F. Africa... at bee a 


Indo-China, etc... .. 


* Not received. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
Week From 

— Ended 24 Aug. i to 
(000 quarters) Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
ll, = | 18. 
1941 1941 | 1940 1941 

. * | | 
N, America........ | 402 495 | 3,889 | 5,503 
Argentina, Uruguay} 140 189 | 2,736 2,104 
Australia.......... i. Pe cant sae 

a | -. | 

2 | 


Danube and District| - - 18 
Other countries ... | eee 
* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 
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PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
23, 


1941 





24, | 27, | 28, 29, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


ee 113.7 | 113.7 113.6 113.5 | 113.6 
Raw materials... 170.5 | 170.5 170.5 170.5 | 170.5 
Complete index .. 139.3 139.3 139.2 139.1 139.2 





Mar. | Aug. | Oct. Sept. | Oct. 
31, 31, 29, so i 
1937*| 1939 1940 1941 | 1941 
Oe 147.9 | 92.2 102.0 113.4} 113.8 
Raw materials... 207.3 | 122.9 165.8 170.5 | 170.4 
Complete index .. 175.1 106.4 130.0 tend | ton 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 























(1937 = 100) 
| Total 

| quceaanrEEee 

Home | Export | cn2* 
| ange 
Index | from a 
|Year ago 

96 83 96 a 
1936 99 | 90 99 | + 3-1 
100 100 100 | + 1-0 
4 6| (82 93 | — 7-0 
105 | 80 | 103 | +10-7 
116 | 83 | 114 | +10-7 
1244 | 74 122 | +47-0 
148 | 54 143 | — 7-8 
157 73 152 | — 8-4 
81 | 88 | 81 — 40-0 
6@ | 2 «| Oo —26-9 
63 | 67 63 | —21-2 
106 06«|| (O68 105 | — 5-4 
124 102 123 | —19-1 
102 | 93 101 —35-9 
88 | 109 88 | —31-l 
122 105 122 +20°5 
75 130 | 177 — 72 
Aug. 83 105 a4 «| —31-2 
Sept. ....! 107 128 | 107 | —25-2 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 
Purchase Tax is included; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


wm 


Oct. Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 21, 28, 
111941 Cont 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents  Csnts | METALS (per Ib.)—cont. — "7 
t, Chicago, Dec.. et 113 Spelter, East St. Louis, we poaees 
» Winnipeg, Oct. ........ 72 Tat MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— 1:13 (7-85 
Maize, Chicago, Bec. .........2!. 74h 75h | Cocoa, N.Y., Acera, Dees. .------ 
Oats, Chicago, Dec... 2.122222. 47 47¢ | Coffee, N.Y., cash— 9 9 
Rye, Chicago, Dec... °°" 64 63 Rio, No. 7... .--eeeeeeeenr ist 13 
Barley, Winnipes oe teachéve ben 54 54 Santos, No. 4...++-+++-s++*" 17°05 16°93 
METALS (per Ib.jJ— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot----- 16-20 15-96 
Tees ; icat UP ab ouees see 12 -00 S = c Kon Fg te per ae 5 12-40 12-49 
, ; . d oO fo N.Y, APOC. we eeeerees d 
Lead, Nie spore sees: 8398 S-85] Lard, Chicago, Deo. .-.2000000--. 540 8-424 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. Oct. 
21, 28, 
1941 1941 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 


117 117 
234 

DOE c ccs cores 234 

' 350 

spot : 

oan N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 


AEE, Scknwdoeatsas ainenks 2:50 2-58 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.... 


207 +1 207 -6 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PRODUCTION CONTINUED 
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DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
EPT POSITION 
MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, London, 
E.c. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. Mytton) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The report and accounts for 
the financial year ended July 31, 1941, have been in your hands 
for some days and, with your permission, we will take them as 
read. (Agreed.) 

In addressing you to-day I propose to confine myself largely to 
financial matters, but I may say in passing that the company’s 
production experience and field development have continued to 
be eminently satisfactory. 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE 


You will have observed from the accounts that the trading profits 
have again been on a scale that, but for the incidence of taxation, 
would have permitted a handsome return on the capital provided 
by the shareholders for the venture for which the company exists. 

That venture, consisting of the search for and production of 
oil, with all its hazards, has been more successful than many of 
its kind, and the production achieved goes well beyond any hopes 
which were held out in the prospectus issued in 1937, when addi- 
tional capital was raised to bring the earlier work of the company 
to fruition. It is fortunate that it has been so, not only for you 
as shareholders, but also from a broader standpoint, since ample 
oil supplies are vital to the war effort and your company is able 
to make a substantial contribution towards them. 

As the financial reward available to shareholders is severely 
lumited by the incidence of taxation you will no doubt wish me 
to give you the fullest account possible in regard thereto. 


IRREPLACEABLE RESERVES BEING EXHAUSTED 


In the first place I should perhaps mention the general considera- 
tion that in existing citcumstances the company is exhausting 
irreplaceable reserves of oil at a much higher rate than was the 
case in the pre-war years, upon which its standard profits for 
purposes of EPT are based. 

Out of current earnings it has to pay to the Government of 
Trinidad firstly a special war-time “cess,” or levy, based on 
production, absorbing a substantial sum, and, secondly, local 
income tax on the remaining profits at a rate raised as from 
January I, 1941, to 4s. 3d. in the £. 

On the profits remaining after deducting Trinidad taxation 
there falls to be paid to the British Government, firstly, Excess 
Profits Tax at 100 per cent., calculated by reference to the pre-war 
standard of profits, supplemented by allowances for increased 
capital and other reliefs to which I will refer presently. Lastly, 
when this liability has been ascertained, British income tax at 
10s. in the £ is assessed on the residue of profits, subject to what 
is known as Dominion income tax relief, 


RELIEFS UNDER FINANCE ACTS 


The computation of the company’s pre-war standard of profits 
and of the allowance for increased capital in itself bristles with 
questions of legal interpretation, some of which are the subject 
of a pending appeal. But there is the further complication that 
the possible reliefs afforded by Section 13 of the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1940, and Section 31 of the Finance Act, 1941, cannot at 
present be calculated. 


The first-named section gives us a right to join with a 
Trinidad oil companies in a collective application to the Board ¢ 
Referees for an increase in the percentage allowance for increas 
capital. The normal allowance is 8 per cent., and the Board ¢ 
Referees have power to increase it to a maximum of 12 per cen, 


RIGHTS OF APPLICATION AND APPEAL 


Section 31 gives us the right to make an individual application 
to the Commissioners, with a right of appeal to the Board 
Referees, for an addition to our standard profits calculated on, 
formula related to our estimated oil reserves, the additional outpu 
due to the war, and the normal rate of profit thereon computed 
in accordance with rules and regulations to be made by th 
Treasury. 

Both these sections are the outcome of representations to the 
Chancellor by the oil and certain other industries, in which, on 
your behalf, we have taken an active part. They are designed w 
mitigate to some extent the severity of EPT in the case of con- 
panies whose business involves the exhaustion of oil reserves and 
reserves of certain minerals and whose additional output due to 
the war accelerates that exhaustion. We hope that they will afford 
us a modest measure of relief, but from their very complication 
it will be many a long day before we know their exact value in 
our case. . 

THE ONLY SOUND COURSE 


In the meantime the only sound course open to us is to bring 
our taxation reserve up to a figure which should be adequate on 
a conservative basis, disregarding the possible additional reliefs w 
which I have referred. Accordingly we have transferred out of 
this year’s profits a sum of £175,000 to taxation reserve, and have 
renamed the reserve “ Taxation and contingencies reserve account” 

After substantial payments on account, the reserve stands # 
£418,600, which in the opinion of our auditors should more than 
cover our liability for taxation. Any excess will be a free reserve 
available for contingencies or any other purpose for which fret 
reserves are available including the initiation of a fund for the 
redemption of preference share capital. 


THE DIVIDEND 


After providing for taxation in this way the balance available 
enables us to recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
the total dividend for the year up to 15 per cent.—that is, to the 
same nominal rate as was paid in respect of the preceding year. 
On this occasion, however, we are able to pass on to shareholders 
the benefit of Dominion income tax relief, so that the rate of ta 
to be deducted from the final dividend is 6s. 1d. only, as compared 
with the present standard rate of ros. in the £. The final dividend 
is therefore equivalent to a dividend of 14 per cent., subject © 
income tax at 10s. in the £, making the total dividend for the 
year equivalent to 19 per cent. gross, subject to deduction 
income tax at ros. in the £, and thus represents an effecuw 
increase over the actual dividend paid last year. 

This point is an important one, and seems to have escaped th 
notice it deserves. It affects preference shareholders also * 
makes the effective rate of preference dividend greater than the 
nominal rate of 6 per cent. 


STRONGER FINANCIAL POSITION 


If you will now turn to the balance-sheet you will see that the 
raising of an additional £200,000 of capital earlier in the yeat b# 
very much strengthened the financial position, and that cash # 
bank at the date of the balance-sheet amounted to nearly £45000 
This may appear to you to be a large sum, but it would be 40 
for us not to keep sufficient cash available to meet the balance 
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\iability for taxation when ascertained and for the requirements 
the business as and when they arise. 
In this connection it seems a pity that the Government is not 
present willing to accept 2} per cent. National War Bonds or 
me special Government security in payment of taxation. ill 
panies making substantial profits endeavour to accumulate large 
balances to meet their prospective, but for the time being 
, liability for taxation. But from the standpoint of national 
nance, it would surely be more healthy if that money, instead 
producing astronomic increases in bank deposits (and indirectly 
, the floating debt), could be invested without prejudice to the 
payer in War Bonds as it accrues, and so reach the Government 
an earlier date and in a more final and wholesome form than it 
ys under the present system via Treasury deposit receipts, 
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. 
a be TR easury bills, etc. 

: oe The suggestion could be extended also, of course, to the case of 
: ot ndividuals who likewise endeavour to build up bank balances to 
i os nect the prospective demands of the tax collector, and would 


adly take time by the forelock if a psychologically suitable system 


isted. 
OCEAN LOADING FACILITIES 


application ; : 
Board of To return to our domestic affairs, our principal expenditure on 
lated on pital account this year has been in respect of the acquisition of 


complete ocean loading facilities and additional bulk storage accom- 
modation as referred to in the directors’ report. We regard the 
esulting strengthening of our organisation as something far more 
yduable than the mere capital cost in terms of money. In other 
respects the balance-sheet calls for no comment on my part, as 
the figures speak for themselves. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will wish to join with your directors 
in expressing our warmest thanks to all who serve the company 
in Trinidad, from Commander Lavington, our general manager, to 
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it due to the humblest worker on the field, for the admirable way in which 
vill afford they have carried on the work of the company in a year of difficulty 
plication and strain. Theirs is a most valuable contribution to the war 
value in efor. To our managing directors and staff in this country our 
thanks are also due for having coped successfully with administra- 
uve and supply problems regardless of the inconveniences of 
to bring — under air-raid conditions during the greater part of the 
quate on F ie . 
reliefs 10 The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
‘ond and accounts, 
ll ial Major Goronwy Owen, D.S.O., D.L., M.P., seconded the 
coount” resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
a. The proposed final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
a om for the year was approved. 
dias The retiring director, Major Goronwy Owen, D.S.O., D.L., MLP., 
te Ons Was re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Josolyne, Miles, Page and 
rectal Co, were reappointed. 
The Proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff at home and abroad. 
ecm ABERFOYLE PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
. . ue amy general meeting of Aberfoyle Plantations, 
oo tte > ee os ultimo, " London, Mr P. J. Burgess 
jbo i, Pega is an extract from the chairman’s speech circulated 
vidend £898 report and accounts: The profit earned amounted to 
a - ae 32.4 per cent. on the capital of the company, 
see wie £4,565 has to be reserved for taxation, leaving £3,533, 
ae rc Per cent., to carry to the balance-sheet! A dividend at 
cides a rate as for the previous year, namely, 10 per cent., less 
recommended for distribution. The balance-sheet shows a 
oe oe financially with £18,882 in cash and Government 
oh es. Attention may be drawn to the low figure for the 
ie ‘aa account, which represents £11 4s. per planted acre. 
* oe for the current financial year appear to be very similar 
nia of the past one. The price of rubber is reasonably stable 
¢ allowed production is now in excess of what has hitherto 
t the “a accepted as full, and this has the same practical effect as free 
+ has whan and is limited only by the capacity of the trees and the 
sh at : available for tapping. It is unfortunate that this call on the 
000. “i should involve depletion of bark reserves in the fulfilment 
folly , and it is unreasonable to expect further increase of output in 
ce of py of the 100 per cent, Excess Profits Tax and with no allowance 


~ depreciation of the reserve of productive capacity. 
report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 
MR VERDON SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at Bristol, 
Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement, which 
was circulated with the report and accounts: — 


The company has continued to contribute the maximum of its 
capacity to the nation’s war effort in all departments both of 
development and of production, and the aircraft and aero engines 
associated with the name “Bristol” have been conspicuously in 
the forefront of the struggle. The opportunity for recounting the 
epic narratives of their services in operation with the Royal Air 
Force lies in the future. 

Turning to the accounts, capital expenditure as represented by 
fixed assets shows an increase over the figure for the previous year, 
additional outlays having been made as circumstances required. 
Th figures shown for current assets, including both stocks and 
work in progress (less payments on accounts) and debtors, repre- 
sent a considerable increase, such increase corresponding approxi- 
mately to the greatly enlarged volume of work performed by the 
company during the period. Following our practice for several 
years past, £100,000 has been added to general reserve, bringing 
the total amount placed to reserve up to £670,000. With regard 
to current liabilities, the additional provision for taxation accounts 
for a considerable proportion of the increase under this heading. 
In addition, further borrowing from the company’s bankers has 
been necessary, the overdraft being £430,000 more than the amount 
outstanding at the beginning of the year. 

The net trading profit does not compare with the amount shown 
in the previous year’s accounts inasmuch as the sum required to 
meet the liability for Excess Profits Tax has now been deducted 
before arriving at the net figure. As the amount available for 
distribution—{£306,421—is less than the amount available in the 
previous year, it may be explained that this reduction arises from 
two causes. In the first place, although very considerable addi- 
tional work was undertaken by the company as compared with 
previous years, this additional work has not been reflected in a 
comparable increase in trading profits by reason of the reductions 
in rates of profit on work for the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
In the second place, the year’s business has to bear the weight of 
the high rate of income-tax and also is subject to the incidence 
of the Excess Profits Tax—three months of the year at the original 
60 per cent. and the remainder at the full rate of 100 per cent. 
In this matter your company, as is the case with many others, is 
called upon to make heavy contributions to the current cost of the 
war. For these reasons the amount of profit available for distri- 
bution bears no relation to the vast scope of the company’s busi- 
ness and activities. At the same time, shareholders will no doubt 
willingly accept this position and indeed be glad to feel that in the 
time of the nation’s need the company has been able to place 
resources on so great a scale at the service of the Empire. 

As for the appropriation account, after covering interest on 
borrowings and providing for income-tax and also for directors’ 
fees, there remains a balance of £295,694, to which has to be added 
the balance brought forward, namely, £10,727, leaving an available 
balance of £306,421. Of this sum £100,000 has been added to the 
general reserve and £17,250 has been absorbed by the dividend 
for the year on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares, whilst 
£75,900 has already been distributed as an interim dividend of 
4 per cent., less income-tax, on the ordinary shares. Your direc- 
tors now recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent., less income- 
tax, on the ordinary shares, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £14,271. 

In conclusion, it is fitting to express your directors’ appreciation 
of the whole-hearted way in which, through these times of strain, 
the company’s staff and workpeople in all grades of responsibility 
have maintained their enthusiasm and initiative and have shown 
unflagging zeal in the national cause. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and resolutions were 
passed increasing the maximum number of directors and converting 


the shares of the company into stock. 


' 
veto 
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PANDAN TEA COMPANY (1933), 
LIMITED 


SETBACK IN EARNINGS EXPLAINED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Pandan Tea Company 
(1933), Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London, Mr 
Thomas Taylor (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of the chairman’s address, which 
was circulated with the report and accounts and was taken as 
_ accounts being submitted to the meeting record a loss on 
the year’s working of £1,780. For the preceding year there was a 
profit of £16,944, so that the setback last year amounted to £18,724. 

Out of the total setback of £18,724 sustained last year, amounts 
aggregating £13,147 were quite abnormal and wholly inescapable. 
These items are:—Loss on exchange on the year’s expenditure, 
£5,109; difference in exchange on remittances to and floating assets 
in Java, £738; adjustment of N.E.I. tax for the year 1938-39, 
£532; reduced proceeds from tea requisitioned by the N.E.I. 
Government for delivery to the British Government, £6,766. 


EXPENDITURE ON MANURING 


As to the increased expenditure on manuring, our chief garden 
—Tiisadea Estate—has a planted area of 3,277 acres, and in the 
seven years 1933-34 to 1939-40 its aggregate of manuring expendi- 
ture was 45,626 guilders, which is roughly 2 guilders per acre per 
annum. That is very far below the normal rate of expenditure 
on fertilisers for a tea estate, and has been a consequence of restric- 
tion: we would have had no market for the larger crops that would 
have resulted from the normal application of fertilisers. 

However, there are prospects, if international regulation is to be 
continued for another period after the expiration of the present 
ageement—in 18 months’ time—that an opportunity will be given 
to estates in the N.E.I. which are dissatisfied with their present 
assessment for standard of production to prove a higher productive 
capacity. This being so, it is now necessary to apply a more 
liberal cultivation policy on all three of our estates so that when 
the test period arrives—and it may come any day—we shall be in 
a position to prove how just has been our constantly voiced com- 
plaint of serious under-assessment. We maintain that our standard 
production allowance for the past eight years has been most unfair, 
this has been referred to repeatedly in my previous addresses.. The 
overdue correction will, I trust, come in 1943. 

Liquid assets exceed floating liabilities by £78,998 19s. sd., 
whereas last year the corresponding figure was £77,722 2s. 7d.— 
an improvement of £1,276 16s. 10d. 


PRICES FOR TEA 


For the staff on the estates it was a very hard year. Young 
men on estates in Java have to serve periods of military training, 
varying from two to eight or nine months. Then on the marketing 
side we had a difficult period when there were few markets to 
which Java tea could be shipped, as a consequence of which the 
average price of tea sold in Batavia in July, 1940, was nearer 
fivepence than sixpence per Ib. 

The conclusion of the N.E.I. contract with the British Govern- 
ment for 40,000,000 Ib. of tea at 7d. per Ib., and the resumption 
of freer imports by Australia lifted the pressure of tea from the 
Batavia market, and since the end of 1940 prices have been much 
more favourable. Deliveries being made to the British Government 
this year are at the more satisfactory rate of 1od. per Ib. gross. 
In our annual report we record this price as representing about 
94d. per Ib. net. 

The difference between the gross and net prices consists partly 
of export taxes in the N.E.I., which at present aggregate about one- 
third of a penny per Ib. This figure may be increased by a Bill 
which is now being considered and which probably will levy an 
additional duty of 5 per cent on all tea exported; even so, the 
difference between last year’s price for tea delivered to the British 
Government and this year‘s is very markedly better. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


I dislike prophecy, but if we are granted political stability in the 
East and freights allow, I feel that for the current year there are 
sound reasons for anticipating a return to the more satisfactory level 
of results of the preceding four years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 



































































DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF RECORDS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the Decca Recor, 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., LL.B., M.-P. (the cha 
said that there was a profit for the year of £48,555, agains £6. 
for the previous year. The directors recommended a dividend 
25 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares and the transfer y 
£15,000 to general reserve account, bringing that up to £60.00, 
There would remain £15,207 to be carried forward, ap incteay 
of £2,963 on the sum brought in from the previous year, 

They had been faced with an increasing number of 
and the call-up had gradually diminished their supply of exper. 
enced employees. This and other factors had naturally Contributes 
towards an increase in production costs. and as the cost of m 
materials, etc., all showed a further increase during the year he jg 
sure shareholders would consider the results disclosed in thy 
accounts as satisfactory. 

In spite of the loss of further Continental markets during iy 
year under review, about one-fifth of their total output of records 
represented export business. The interest shown in records 
members of the Forces was evident from the increased demaj 
in those territories where men were known to be serving, and th 
directors believed that records were providing a valuable means ¢ 
their entertainment both at home and abroad. In the home, recon 
must have filled a real need for relaxation, particularly during th 
trials of the last Jong winter. In the factory the value of record 
music was becoming daily more apparent, and he thought the 
could with justification claim that the gramophone record pe. 
formed a vital service in the life of the community. 

Their business was based on a sure foundation and they viewd 
the future with confidence, but they could not hope to enjoy th 
fruits of their efforts until the war was ended. In the meantime, 
in spite of the difficult conditions under which they were operating, 
they continued to maintain an efficient service, even though the 
were unable to meet to the full the demand for their products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMANDS 


The seventh annual meeting of the members of Allied Industri 
Services, Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, in Bradford. 

Mr W. H. Rhodes, who presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
following the procedure inaugurated last year, I have again deemed 
it advisable to issue my speech concurrently with the distribuva 
of the company’s accounts and directors’ and auditors’ reports 
During the year under review the demand for the services whic 
we provide has increased and our manufacturing departments har 
been well employed. To cope with the additional demands: 
small addition to our factories has been completed during the yeu, 
equipped with the requisite plant, and is now in production. 

After making full provision for our contribution in respect of War 
Damage Insurance and for depreciation of the company’s properties 
plants, etc., the accounts for the year show a trading profit « 
£237,993, out of which £10,000 has been transferred to gener 
reserve and the sum of {£160,000 set aside to meet the he 
demands of taxation. 

The net result is a balance of profits for the year of £67,993 
which your board considers satisfactory in view of the 
trading conditions under which your company’s activities have been 
conducted. ton 

Since I last addressed you many more of our employecs ee 
been called to H.M. Forces, and the !oss of their valued servic 
throws a severe strain and responsibility upon those who reman 
with us, but I can assure you that every endeavour will be s 
by your directors, staff and workpeople to maintain the compan! 
services and supplies at their present high standard. a 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and ae 
tion was passed confirming the payment of the preference ave 
for the two half-years to June 30, 1941, and the interim i pet 
dividend already paid and sanctioning a final dividend = a 
cent (actual) for the year, making 30 per cent for the yea, 

The retiring director was re-elected and the ane 
reappointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote 
to the directors and staff. 


Can 
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November I, 1941 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 25, 1941, total 
jinary revenue was £33,235,000, against 
jinary expenditure of £78,232,000, and 
sues to sinking funds of £100,000. Thus, 
uding sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
crued since April Ist is £1,705,564,000 
ainst {1,367,489,000 for the corresponding 
priod a year ago. 


RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 

j Exchequer 

____(f thousands) _ 


ite bo cae meni 
tm) | ene |e 

| Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
26, | 25, | 26, | 25, 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 





ORDINARY ; 

REVENUE | | 

come Tax ...| 756,000) 127,492) 217,968) 5,367 7,888 
BOE ksscews 80,000) 13,250! 15,784 970 690 
te, etc., ! 
Duties....... 82,000) 45,356) 51,440) 2,816 1,330 
“% enprecd 14,000 7,528 JOUER axe 1,200 
| ae 210.000 12,387; 11,61 660 276 
P.T "| 29,572) 122,815} 430 6,590 


ther Inld. Rev} 1,000, 240} 207/10 


sal Inld. Rev. |1143000 235,825] 427,504] 10,253 17,974 








stoms ......| 310,700 170,655, 201,516] 5,511 4,879 
nse... | 266,660, 93,729| 171,072| 3,728 6.72 
otal Customs & és. eer 
Excise, ..... .| 577,360) 264,384) 372,588] 9,239 11,651 
ptor Duties ..| 39,000} 10,598/ 10,379) ... | ... 
0. (Net Re- 

ctipts)..... | 3,300] 8,850 7,850, 900. 1,600 
wmnLands.| 1,100} 650, 610! 100 ” 80 
Receipts from 


Sundry Loans 2,600 787| 2,77 7 627 
cell. Receipts 20,000 14,730, 41,005) 2,003 1,303 


otal Ord. Rev. 1786360) 535,824’ 862,715) 22,495 33,235 





BeLF-BALANCING 
0. & Brdeastg. 99,346) 45,450 53,600} 1,400 1,100 


Total........ 1885706] 581,274 916,315] 23,895 34,335 





| Issues out of the 
} Exchequer to meet 








payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April1| April 1| Week | Week 
/1941-42 to | to | ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 26, | 25 | 26, | 25, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
OrDInary “ 


XPENDITURE 








| 





‘ieee O! 

% a ie: 255, 

yaeats to 000 145,264 aro 805; 1,018 
Ireland... 9,200] 4,343 4,266) 297] 326 


7,800) 3,442 4,051 


Supple Secyien: | 272,000 151,049 170,223] 1,102] 1,344 
Y Services.| 5934957 1746102 2391749) 72,895] 76,888 


78,232 


ee ee | 


otal Ord. Exp, 4206957 1897151 2561972) 73,997 











PG) BALANCING, | | 
-& Brdcastg.) 99,346! 45,450 53,600| 1,4 








1,100 
Total... 4306303 194260] 
anes _ —— ' - 


2615572) 75,397) 79,332 
} 





After decreasing Exch 
r +xchequer balances by 
eo to £2,646,933, the other operations 
raised week (no longer shown separately) 
£35,499 the gross National Debt by 
92,664 to about £13,064 millions. 


MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
ES Net Decreasss 


abet . 1109 Treasury Bills .... asgs 
N poe * at. Sav. Bonds .. 
i at, War Bds, Ways and Means 
oa 200} Advances ...... 5,460 


may, Rant. sco ** 76,200 

eh Bonds 55-65 38,100 
ei 4 

Teasury deposits ; tate 


— -_——---- 


238,239 48,652 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


P.O. & WII ois nok ac Foasd,) OR 

: _ NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Under War Damage Act....................... 1,653 
North Atlantic Shipping....................... 7,950 
9,603 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to October 25, 1941, are : 
(£ thousands) 


C 
Ordinary Exp. .. 2,561,972 | Ord. Revenue... 862.714 
Inc. in Balances. 20 | Gross borr. 1,664,409 
Sinking fds. 6,307 
Net borrowing.. 1,658,102 
Miscel]. Receipts 


I awnesxne 41,176 
2,561,992 2,561,992 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
lee * Waysand | 
Treasury Means | Trea- | 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date ee Bank | De- | Float- 
Ten- Public} of | Posits| ing 


Tap lg by | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- | 
| Sond Banks 


Oct. 26 840-0 1145-9, 69-0! 7-7 1199-5! 2262-2 


July 19 965 a 


Not available | 
"960 ° 1491-7) 174-3. | 12-0 | 515-5 3153-5 


” 2 
Aug. 2 960 Not available 
” 9 960 0} ” ” 
” 16 | 960 0) ” ” 
» 23 | 960-0) 


0) ” ” | 
» 30 | 970 a 1525-3) 213-9 | 1-0 | 513-0! 3223-2 





Sept. 6 | 970-0 Not available 

» 13 | 970-0) ” ” 

» 20 | 970-0) ” » 

» 30 2577-2 =| 246°5| 0-7 | 600-0 3424-4 
Oct. 4 | 970-0; Not available 

” 1l 970 0} ” ” | 

” 18 


970-0! ” ” 
” 25 | 975-0! 1558-9! 241-8] ... "| 662-5) 
TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent 


Date of Rate  /Allotted 
Tender | | | of Allot- | at 

| Offered Applied Allotted ment | Min. 

| | | Rate 

| 


iJ 
oF 
+ 
=e 


940 ; 
Oct. 25 | 65-0 | 135-3/| 65-0 30 
1941 


155-7] 75-0 20 
146-8 | 70-0 | 20 


ws 
E 
< 
ee 
st 
aon 
oo 


o = 75-0 155-6} 75-0, 20 0- 

» 24 75-0 148-1{ 75:0 20 0-5 

On October 24th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 38 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. a at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on October 31st. For the week ending November 
lst the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £25 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


({ thousands) 


4 
0-54 | 
: 0-33 | 
” 95 | 75-0 | 163-6 | 75-0 1911-84| 24 
Aug. 1 | 75-0/165-2| 75-0 20 0-14| 37 
, 68 | 75-0| 159-1] 75-0| 20 O-16| 30 
” 15 | 75-0} 151-8| 75-0 20 0-31| 34 
" 92 | 15-0 | 133-2} 75-0 20 0-95| 57 
” 99 | 75-0|152:3| 75-0 20 3-17, 38 
Sept. 5 | 75-0 | 148-6| 75-020 3-46| 41 
, 12 | 75-0 | 165-8 | 75-0 20 2-73; 29 
” 39 | 75-0/165-0| 75-0 20 2-63) 26 
” 96 | 75-0 | 186-5| 75-0 1910-65| 37 
oct. “3 | 75-0 159-4] 75-0| 20 0-47| 35 
0-37 
0-54 
0 


i. 


wo 





| 3% | 3% | 
Week | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | Bond 
ended | Bonds | Bonds | soon, 
Sept. 16........-| 4,664 | 2,496 | 8,910§  ... 
. ae a. 4,724 | 2010 | 7,9278 
WA yeabess 4706 | 1,914 | 6,399 
Re nadoids 3,887 | 2,690 | 11,535§ 
RTE 3638 | 2,537 | 10,320§! 31,170 
A hveodeus 4,387 | 2,599 | 8,537§ 30,523 
DE acanes > | 11,9395, 19,675 





Totals to date. . . .| 381,500*| 350,160" 364613¢§ 81,366 


——#'J00 weeks. «+: 43: weeks. t 3 weeks. 
§ Including ae Ve A,” £81,299,633 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 28th amounted to a total value of £39,840,348. 
Up to Oct. 25th, princi of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £48,222, has been repaid. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
| RETURNS 

| OCTOBER 29, 1941 

| ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : | cove. Debt. . 11,445,100 
In Circln. ... 693,327,345 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 716,314,000 
partment... 36,914,230 | Other Secs. .. 2,160,934 
Silver Coin .. 509,966 

| Amt. of Fid. 
| ee 730,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
| Sans ean 241,575 
730,241,575 | 730,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 135,992,838 





 cakdnees 3,134,099 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 13,722,594| Discounis & 
eee Advances... 4,495,732 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 27,350,671 
Bankers ..... 116,961,513 — on 
Other Accts... 57,678,307 31,846,403 
iene Notes........ 36,914,230 

174,639,820 | Gold & Silver 
eer 1,296,042 
206,049,513 206,049,513 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| 





Compared with 
} Amt. 
Both Departments | Oct. 29, | 
| | Last Last 
| Week Year 
: — | 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 693,327 + 4,799 +101756 
Deposits : Public ......... 13,723 7,581 — 4,527 
Bankers ....... 116,962 + 158+ 8,958 
GN fas oct 57,678 + 1,638 + 6,167 
Total outside liabilities ....| 881,690 - 986 + 112354 
17,687 + 15— 13 


Capital and rest .......... 

CoMBINED ASSETS ne 

Govt. debt and securities . .| 863,322 6,152 + 106472 
4,496 — 


Discounts and advances ...| ; 866+ 1,499 
Other securities.......... | 29,512+ 6,107+ 3,053 
Silver coin in issue dept. . .| 510 + 4+ 503 
Coin and gold bullion ..... } 1,538 63+ 815 
RESERVES —— einbiaaibiaeneinin 
Res. of notes and coin in} 
banking department ....| 38,210 4.863 — 942 
‘* Proportion” (reserve to 
outside liabilities in} 
banking dept.) .......-- | 20-2% 1-9%/— 1-8% 


i 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


— 
| 1940 | 1941 


Issue Dept. : ' 
Notes in circulation .... 
Notes in banking depart- 


591-6} 686-1 688-5 693-3 


IS cctnenaadeewss 38-7} 44-2 41-7 36-9 
Government debt and 
Oe? oi cig 0 0 6s 02-0 626 -8} 727°5 727-3 727-3 
Other securities ....... 3°2 2-0 2-2 2:2 
Silver Coin ............ | 0-0) 0:5 08 05 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 “a _ 0: 
SOM, 5's whine ce-4 22 - 1168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
D its : | 
7 iblic de nee rea en eee 18-2) 11-1) 21-3) 13°7 
es onde adeeanba 108-0} 128-2 116-8 117-0 
er rr 51°5| 54-4 56°0 57-7 
ata eecereeneorens 177-7} 193-7, 194 ‘1 188 -4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
teh nance 130-0] 141-9 142-2, 136-0 
Discount, etc. ......--- 3:0; 2°8 5-4 4-5 
COED. cc cnedencdisnvas 23:3} 21-0 21:2) 27-4 
ET 2c ahausnet+ eons 156-3) 165-7 168-8) 167-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 39°1} 45:6 43-1) 38-2 
> % % | % 
Proportion” ......+.+ 22-0) 23-5 22 ‘I 202 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £680 millions 
to £730 millions on August 20, 1941. 
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ea -aene latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
*“* The Economist "’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 

oe "aja 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th: 

, of May 11th ; aS ium, of May 18th ; 

Coney of June 8th ; Ja une 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th.; Estonia, ey 26th ; Mellie Iran 
of Nov. 23rd ; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 


pelea of May 10th 5 J lavia, of June 7th ; 
reece, of Aug. 


23rd ; 
Hungary, of oon. “13th: IK... ~e- wo” Settle- 


Portugal, ot Sept. 27th; R oo of Get ath 

Turkey, of Oct. 11th; India, of Oct. 18th ; 

Australia and Canada, of Oct. 35th, 1941. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $'s 





| Oct. | Oct. ; Oct. ; Oct. 
12 US.F.R. Banxs | 24, 9, 16, 23, 
REsouRcES | 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
Gold certifs. on hand and 
due from Treasury..... | 19,167 20,501 20, 525, 20,560 
Total reserves............ 19,513 20,758 20,790 20 841 
Total cash reserves ....... | 336 243 251; 268 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ..... | 2,352; 2,184 2,184) 2,184 
Total bills and secs........| 2,364) 2,204 2,201) 2,197 
Total resources........... 22,755 23,984 24,550 24,234 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes incirn. ........ | 5,520) 7,300, 7,351, 7,352 
Excess mr. bank res. ...... | 6,940' 5210 5,230 4,660 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........ | 14, 7 13,290 13,321 12,749 
Govt. deposits ........... 383 304 259 198 
Total deposits............ 16,131) 15,471 15,500 15,526 
Total liabilities........... 22,755, 23,984 24,550 24.234 
Reserve ratio ............ 90-19% 91 -2% 91 -0% 91 -1% 
Banks AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES j 
Monetary gold stock...... 21,428) 22,772 22,778 22.786 
Tresury & bank currency.| 3,055) 3,203, 3,207| 3,214 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation. ..... | 8.236) 10.237, 10,283 10,278 
Treasury cash anddep.....! 2,615! 2.545 2,481 3,172 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


May | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
as ‘ 30, | 7, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
SES Sides wash os iwk een 2168 -3 2300 -3 2349 -7/2345 -5 
Foreign exchange ........ 360 -6 1222 -5 1162 -4/1166 -3 
Discounts, etc............ 174-3 108-4 147-2) 141-4 
Advances ............... 143-8 19-4 22-1) 20°5 
EAE Rar 86-9, 69-9 69-9) 69-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... .... 2245 -6 2067 -7 2150 -0/2111 -6 
Other sight liabilities ..... 565-1 231-7 235-0) 235-0 
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FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS—Million $’s 


Sept. Aug. Aug. ; Sept. 
18, 20 27 17, 


ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 
eee ONE ow nadeaeess | 8,692 10,688 10,697 10,917 
Investments...........0- Pi 592 18,337 18,410 18,181 


Reserve with F.R. banks. .| 11,490 10,696 10,633 10,879 
Due from domestic banks. . | 3,296 3,495 3,462 3,676 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits : seaene cine ioe | 20, 984 24,455 24,453 24,375 
errr | 5,355 5,435 5,431 5,430 
US. Govt.....| 530 552 584 615 


Inter-bank ....' 9,370 9,849 9,844 10,320 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper poses 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 





> 15, 31, > 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold at tome. .... 0.2.00. 1,170) 1,071) 1,069 1,068 
Other gold and for. exch. .. 183, 435 446 445 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 119 «119 Ss 119s«é”119 
a a Sdasebeuss 395, 394 394 394 

IABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 1,175 “ae 1,248 1,251 
Deposits: Government... 190) 211 176 
NR csicdses aaa 68! 546 528 
Certs. of participation... .. 33) 29 31 
Reserve ratio ............ 78 is, 74-1% (75 0% 75 -9% 





REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 


Sept. | | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
15, 6, 5, 


14, 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
ASSETS | | 

Gold and foreign currencies, 78 77 77 
Bills and cheques......... | 12, 135 16,330, 17, a 17, rey 
Rentenbank notes........ | 308 

EE ns we chee beke D 20; . at 
Secs. : for note cover..... | 61 13 16 21 
SOE NOOR 5c cecsccccccs 1,200 1,810 1,569 1,158 

LIABILITIES 


12,396) 15,657, 16,311 16,062 
1,465, 2,165 2,193 2.129 
499 “439 495. 505 


Notes in circulation....... 
Daily maturing liabilities. . 
Other liabilities .......... 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


‘RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million 2£N.Z.'s 


Sa 





Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
26, | 11, | “ie | “te 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 194) ie 
Gold and stg. exch. ...... 15-02) 18- ‘11) 18-14) 17.45 
Advances to State........ 26-91) 24-27| 24-02, 24. 3] 
PURINES < osc ccvetenss 2-54, 3-77) 3- my 3°77 
LIABILITIES 

eT 20 -07 "s ss " “4 22. u 
Demand liabs.: State. . 7 62 
Banks and others....... 72 13. 39 J. - 


Reserves'to sight liabs. . ‘[35- 4 aa Ra 2% 39-60, 





PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 


Sept. | Sept. Sept, | 
25, 7 15, | P 





ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 194) 
OE ids dehieineeeke ds 1,598) 1,508) 1,510 1,510 
Foreign exchange ........ 709; 787) 786 787 
Other cash ./.,....+-+055! 2,122; 558) 626, 107 
Bills and securities ....... | 101 940; 840 840 
RENEE cacccusesecsocese| “Yn: a a 
EE sco nsaue scone | 5,427) 9,286) 9,852 10,114 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation.......... 5,599) 7,449) 7,427 7,438 
Cash certificates.......... | "910! 1/588) 1/679. 1735 
Clearing deposits ......... 1,471) 2,363) 2,939 3 197 


Other liabilities .......... — 1,035 1,034 Lote 


SOUTH AFRIGAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 

Sept. | Aug. — t. 

13, 15, st 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 1 
Gold coin and bullion... .. 36-89) 52 62) 53°29) 53-54 
Bills discounted.......... 0-32} 0-99 0-94 0-93 
- Invest. and other assets...| 34-01) 42: ‘ 42-20) 42-59 

LIABILITIES a 

Notes in circulation....... 21-79) 24°36 26°16) 24-97 
Deposits: Government...| 6°75] 4°54) 4-66) 4-40 
Bankers’ ...... 36 -00 60 “06; 56 -85) 59-11 
EDs ccvoses 2-78 *89| 4-80) 4-29 
Reserve ratio ............ 54 pee 8% |57 - THT 1%, 











EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
eer Slst. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


MONEY MARKET 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 368s. Od. per fine 
Ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 

















$ (4-863) 4-02 mail transfers 4-02 . Canada. 
$ ) eae: 43-47; mail ail “transters 6 45-474, Switeeriand. Francs (25 234 Sate Cash Two Months Date = «nh 
it ‘Gan Krona | (18-159) 16-65-95. Argentina. Peso (11 — d. d. d. é 
19-15; mall transiors 26 -953-17-15. Dutch indies. Florin (12-11 t. 25...... 234 ate Oct. 28 ....... 2 a} 
758 ;_ mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch nies. Florin 7-58-62; mai o 24...006 ast 23 a eee 234 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20. —— $ 4-02-04; m 27. . 600. 234 
mail transfers 4-02-0434. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-153. PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Ww 
Rates Fixed for’ Payment at at Bank of England for pe he > | set 
Clearing Offices SS cee ee 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) A 2. Coeett rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 26 25, 26 25 
. , , 5 26, 25, 26, 25, 
Piastres (110) 520. Italy. 1 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Market Rates Working Pe 
The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 25th and Oct. 3ist. days:— | 6 | 6 | 243 | 245 | Newcastle .| 1,048) 1,521) 54, 564 56, 159 
oon om on : Birmingham) 1,729 2,149, 93,711| 94,903 Nottingham! '341| 401} 18,014) 18,87 
Hentvone : a HS }- ndia. ee, (18d. pr cat 174-184. Bradford... .| 2,361 1,474 73,277} 91,701 Sheffield...| 6 585| 28,479, 29,445 
; Singapore. tr ristol..... | 2,189! 2,407, 78,374) 84,847| —— pecwee 
Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-2. Gnangnal. 2 2t-S ied. Da oan a0 | "556, "602 31,749] 27,471, 10 Towns. .| 24,082 25,326; 1129487 1162919 
Leicester...| 652 31,965] 34;430) ——_|——_|— 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
Paraguay for which no rate of exchange is quoted in’ Londma.” 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States. pm.-par. -par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Swedes. 53 ore pm.-par. Dutch East indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


# cent Canada. } cent pm. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON Paris 


The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 25th and Oct. 31st :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 193: 


60 ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 1 Tye 6 months, 1 9, 
_ day, 1h months, Lite: 3 months Taw >a +X 


=e jae 1-14%. 


li ; k deposit rates 
vali %: tice $%. 





Shorter Comments 


(Continued from page 543) 
Gillette ety ne Co. ($000s).— 
Gross profit 9 ended September 
30th $5,417 ashe ; depn. $242 ($260) ; 
taxes $2,842 ($2,301) ; net income $2,333 
£3292). Earned for pref. stock $7.77 
.46), ord. shares 60 cts. (40 cts.). 


%- 


Liverpool ..| 4,488 


~ © Oct. 19; 1940, a and Oct. 18, 1941. 
NEW YORK SROHANGE RATES 


New York on 


Montreal, Can. $........ 
Zurich (Commercial Bills). . 


Discount rates: Bank Shanghai, $ (free rate). ... 


B, Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate). . 
%. Day-to-da money, Brazil, Milreis 
Discount t at 





General Motors Corperation ($o00s).— 
Third quarter net earnings $43,022 
Gr5,621), equal to 94 cts. (31 cts.) per 


Brazilian Traction (U.S. $000s).—Gross 
earnings in September $3,671 ($3,194) ; 
operating exes. $1,687 ($1,528) ; net earn- 
ings (before depn.) $1,984 ($1,666) ; > agg. 
gross earnings since January Ist $31,523 





685 
4,666 239,733] 232,495, Dublin®...| 6,110] 6,661| 253, 539) 249,65 
Manchester. | 10,065 10/836 479,631 5m5 





492, 612 South'ton ¢| ‘1 9 
ar 


¢ Clearing began May 14, 1940. 








Oct. 23, | | Oct. 24, leis 25, Oct. 27, Oct. 28, | Oct. 29 
1941 1941 | 1941 ie 1941 th 1941 1941 


| 
| 


Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


..| 403) | 40 40. 4034 | 403% 
--| 2-29 | 2-2 2-2 228 2-29 | 2:29 
..| 88-875 | 88-930 | 89-000 | 89-060 | 89-250 89-575 

23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 32 | 23-32 © 23°30 
-| 8» 5° 5-50t | 5-50t| 5:50t 5:50 

23-70* | 23-70* | 23 -66* 67% | 23-75% 23°75 
| 513 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 533 | 5% 





($27,679); agg. met earnings $16,945 
($13,959). 


(Canadian 
Mexican ge & aoe September 


earnings 
$006 ( vdincl. depn.) $564 
($583). "Nee j mes. Gc ($158). 


earnings ary 1st $6,20 
($5,231), agg. ost $a4n3 (91,106). 
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$564 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 




























































i Net Appropriation Preceding Year 
ear ot De recia- ay bicaepninattiniedaibladditeaeninpeinieiniacnnttipe-siniieeled 
Company Ending Profit & 
Total | Net | Ora, 
Profit Profit Div. 
Breweries &c. é é f é £ % 4 {= £ £ % 
’ 
gus & Johnston's ....-eeeeevees une 30 18,829 ce 8,255 14,954 ae 7,700 7 ne 555 7,40 7 
en (Matthew) & CO. .++eseeeees oa 30 | 128,825 | 25,000 | 101,825 | 202,458 || 56,000 17.775 9 | 11,000 z 17,050 130/080 121 $60 4 
Highland Distilleries agosassarees Aug. 31 57,675 2,513 31,810 78,037 a 34.786 | 30 | ‘an — 2,976 68,391 44,151 | 30 
Coal, tron an ee : : 
Snevd Collieries..-.++seeeeeeeeeees une 30 73,398 .. | 29,881 | 131,793 4,399 22,500 | 15 ae + 2,982 || 64,206 32,661 | 15 
Ward (Thos. Tih sceebannvaeee es iE 30 194,045 51,625 138,320 aa 38,594 68,7024) 114} 25,000 | + 5,924 ||. 193,171 | 133,135 | 11} 
Yarrow & CO... sessecrvenseeeeees } os Y a 22,500} 15t {| 40,000; + 219 69,337 67,137 | 174f 
Financial, Land, &c. F 
don Property CO. ....+sse00. uly 31 49,823 5,689 |Dr. 7,083 9,044 wd oad i — 17,083 64,117 2,812 | Nil 
eared & Australian Land.. ar. 31 | 210,533 .. Dr. 8.976 3,308 || 22,000 : .+ |Dr. 30,000; — ‘976 285,573 17313 2 
Raglan Property Trust ecgreessees Mar. 31 19,090 Dr. 3973 | . 8,337 eh , ve a ae 24,767 5,818 | Nil 
Rio Nogro (Argentina) | tteeeees June , 15,660 23,328 9,000 | 3 5,000 | + 1,660 | 49,962 8,305 | 2 
' sitinanth Pe eae cgay h cue April 30 11.853 400 5,153 11,380 | 4,950 5, i 203 | 11,366 4,666 
aoe bonnes POE bccviesVesvens April 30 9,010 32 2.378 5,072 2,500 5 1,000 :s 1,122 |) 9,699 | 5,385 3 
CADTUD .ivccccrecccevesececces Mar. 31 20,966 350 2,537 ness 2,908 | 10 a — 371i| 17,441 4,511 | 10 
adi... cece cee e creer ee eeeeeeerene ° . . ' 4,991 7h | + 36 9,252 6,408 7 
i Tai a aii a die aliadidee 28,535 450 §,220 15,598 5,000 5 | + 220 | 12.108 5,781 t 
dard Plantations 658 3,500} 5 + 428 | 10,308 35521 5 
Dit ccsevsespetonseeatnensoogans Mar, 13,826 aa 3,466 5,102 3,308 3 te 11,507 3,325] 2% 
Selangor United Mar. 17,708 530 8,698 19.370 9,000 | 10 — 302 || 12,484 7,780 1k 
Sent GAD . cap ecdtccecesnversis ; 14.291 \493 $,487 15,860 7,200 8 | — 3,713 | tn 6,105 | 6 
PAE < ocasaneceopecsavasesns s y 342 340 | ,256 5 [+ 86 | 4,182 2,533 5 
Bogawantalawa District..........+. Mar. 31 26,426 oa 13,246 15,432 4,826 8,460 | 10 oe ee ae | 28,204 | 16,766 | 10 
Ceylon Upcountry......seseeeeeees Mar. 31 7,242 | 2,136 3,383 | ae 1,488 | 10 1,000 | — 352 |} 7.066 3,010 | 10 
Dhamai....... aennsseesnesesenens Dec. 31 31,822 2,000 1,372 12,970 691 7,286 | 17% | es — 605/] 36,149 8,675 | 17% 
rus i 
Camperdown Trust.....s..ssee000. Oct. 1 93,017 | | 98438 48.986 9,375 14,9°63| 9 | 5,000 ... || 85,2785] 28,6185} 8 
Realisation & Deb. Corp. of Scotland | Aug. 31 | 135,057 | 51,099 | 147,382 15,688 33000; 11 | se... + 12,411 |} 136,587 59,097 it 
Scottish & Dominions Trust ........ Sept. 15 41,234 | 12,648 31.437 7,688 3,075 3 | 7,000} — 5,115|} 42907] 15,429 3 
Second Bdinbureh Investment Ce Sept. 30 | 115,860 | | 43,493 | 172,019 | 14,287 15,500 _» Bt aad + 13,706 |} 121,181 51,186 | 10 
ther Companies |e i | 
sotets Vinee Ch 5 oak bs és kas June 30 | 301,359 .. | 301,359} 587,572 84,000 | 210,000 7+ | 50,000 | — 42641 || 368,038 | 368,038 ot 
Eastwood's Lewes Cement.......... June 30 16,583 | 5,200 | 8,986 | 16,187 | a 8,063 7} fi + 9231 15,689 | 4,886 5 
Elder <r BO cco ssboseeesies June 30 106, 398 | aihe0 | | 180,276 | 299,167 I 175,500 | 64 | + 4,776 || 753,136 | 190,154 7 
Hughes-Johnson Stampings......... ug. g | 33,528 57,319 17,225 | 25 + 16,303 |} 61,269 47,352 | 25 
Keystone Knitting Mills............ June 30| 93,702 | 13,594| 4697! 7,363 i ot | + 4,697 | 89.587} 15304! Nil 
Lawes Coomica , segrtesseeeses _— 30 Zt 418 | | 2 oer | 10,321 > 044 || 12,888 7,558 6 | +, 77 |) 26,093 | 10,079 
orris (Herbert) Limited........... uly 64 | 15,738 92,227 74.703 || 10,000! 100,000/ 20¢| ... — 17.773 163,508 | 145715] 25f 
MATIN cueocbscssthoctes June 30 | 587,405 .-. | 182,222] 285,645 | 3,500 | 100,000! 20 | 75,000| + 3,722 534.987 | 172576 | 20 
Serck Radiators........csecececece Aug. 2 65,280 | 13,686 47,641 51,042 || __... 22,500 | 225 | 35,000 | + 10,141 | 76,655} 45,468 | 224 
The Times Publishing OR iteckvats une 30 16,177 23,628 | 19,549 164,987 17,092 a00 | ig a + 2,457 ||Dr. 19,372 |Dr. 13,565 | Nil 
DENN: bcdcins actbienesevek ar. ,713 ul 6,752 ,057 ad 0, 10 — 3,248 |} 18,549 13,645 | 12 
| | 
Totals (£000's) No. of Cos. | | | 
Week to Nov. 1, 1941.........-0 38 3,587 177 455 3,028 291 951 205 | + 8 | 3,612 | 1,719 
Jan. 1 to Now. 1, 1941........... 1,675 | 332,901 | 26,523 154308 238,184 36,634| 94,749 15,249 | + 7,674 || 320,747 | 174,483 
| | 





(a) Includes £3,723 on Employees’ Shares. (d) ) Eleven months months, 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating 
interim dividend : 























*Int. | *Int. | *Int. 
5 Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. Pay- Prev. 
Company or | Total Compan or | Total ; Company or | Total - 
+ Final abi Year ay i Final able | Year it Final able Year 
RAILWAYS % eT % % of oe ae = | & o% 
y Baroda Railway. . 3e o. |Jan. eee Spring Valley Tea........ ST nce ese 2° Lake View Investment. ... at}! éas ese 24° 
INSURANCE Sungei Siput Rubber...... 5* aan oa Nil* London & Colonial Invests. 2st; 5 inne 5 
Legal & General.......... 20° | ... |Jan. 1) 20° INDUSTRIALS London Brick Co. ........ 5*| .. INov 7] 5° 
Licences & General....... 10pa*| ... «+ | lOpa* Aberdeen Trust .......... “ 7 wee 6 London General Invest. . . . at. oe ove ? 
Thames & Mersey Marine. . 6s")... int 64° Aust. Mercantile Land, &c.| ... 6 |Dec19} 6 Metropolitan Electric Cable (a sa e 
MINING Bellamy (Joseph) ........ i. tee Montevideo Gas.......... ae we 31° 
Hill South. ....... TY ase a 20* PTs sk encoun at iia fm 34* Nitrate Producers’ St’mship Riis oo t33° 
a —— (1912)..... 25° eee ove 25° Brampton Brewery....... af eee oon at. Northampton Brewery....| 10f 15 ene 15 
jundydroog M De. suaecs 10* .. {Decl19 10* Brit. & Cont. Plants. Trust| ... 5 ee Nil Pinchin Johnson & Co. ... 23°) ... hea 23° 
Union Corporation eae 20° «-- |Dec1l7| 20° Brit. Elect. Traction (Def.)| 15* e. (Dec l2 15° Ragusa Asphalte......... 5° oa eae 5° 
TEA AND RUBBER Bristol United Breweries. . 13$t| 18} eos 18} Railway & General Invest.; ... 5 on 5 
Anglo-Johore Rubber... .. one Thi ow. Tt Castle Brothers .......... obe 10 aad 10 Ranks Limited........... 7+ | 15 |jDec 2) 15 
Perak Rubber... . 5t 10 ‘ion 10 Catterall & Swarbricks Bwy|_... 25 ote 20 Rigby (John) & Sons ..... 10t 15 Sas 20 
Bukit Selangor Rubber. . ae 6 |Nov26} 5 Cellon Limited........... 10° | ... | «. | 10® Robinson & Cleaver ...... 3st] 5 5 
 neagagee 20° eee eee 20° Charrington & Co......... Rg oie oe 3” Second Scottish Investment! ... 7 7 
Daejan a Semoodia Estates.| ... 4 one 3 C.N.A. Investments ...... 6it| 124 ead 12 Shelvoke & Drewry....... en 10 Nil 
Eagleburst Rubber ....... sh 3 ii 2 Crabtree Elect. Industries.| 12$t| 17§ |... 17 Strand Electric Holdings..| ... 4 al 2 
Eastern Produce & Estates 5* ‘lke ese 5° Ever Ready Co. (G.B.).. 15* -.. (Dec li 15° Stroud Brewery.......... 10t | 17} os 17} 
Eastern Sumatra Rubber..] ... {10-416) ... 8-33 NE so bated eease 15t | 25 an 25 Tecka (Argentina) Land. . o 4 sas a 
Tea of Ceylon. . 24° a“ i 24° Handley Page ........... t15t 25a ian 44°8 United Molasses.......... Wee ia 74° 
ampong Kuantan Rubber 12 one eee 10* Horden Collieries......... ae 1k jai 7 United States Steel (Com.).| $l ps; ... «-» | $lps 
4 (Ceylon) Tea ...., 4° aS. ms 4* Investment Trust Corpn. . 4° ... |Novl4¢ 5* Vestfold Whaling Co. ....| 15t 25 od 25 
vah Ceylon Tea........ ee as ove 2° K. & L. Timbers ......... 5t | 10 son 3 Viking Investment Trust..| 10t | 15 oe | 15 
Rubber Plantations Invest. 3-/| ... A 3° Kem Tom Brewery..... side 10 shou 6 Wath Main Colliery ...... eee ube 3 
Seaport (Selangor) Rubber. |... 5 lDec 2) 5 MMR). eck cess ios ie 3 Yarrow & Co. .........5. . | $15 . | $17 


(4) Includes interim dividend 10 per cent. paid less tax, making total dividend 25 F cent. equal to 40 per cent. gross against 44-8 gross for 1939. 
¢ Free of Income 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 

















Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross ; (Table excludes cludes certain open and closed trusts) — 2 eae 
N 4 for Week Receipts ' cS 7 aa 
—_ 2 Ending ee icles ATT RT Ee Nam + |ow 28, 1941 | Name Oct. 28, wes Name ro 28, 1941 
141 | +or— | 1941 | +o 
etl ie ee |__ st Second Brit..| 21/4}-22/14 |/National D. | 1jo-12/0 | Key. Gold. . 8/6-9/9 
BA, and Paci | Limtd. Inv. .| 14/4} bid |/Century..... | 12/0-13/0_| Br. Ind. 4th. 12/3-13/9 
BA. Gt Sonne: + 16 | Oct.18 | $1,250,000 |+ 135,000 | | 20 ,370,000 |+ 2,446,000 | New British .| 8/3 bid __|/Scottish.. |. | 10/104 - 11/104) Elec. Inds. ..| _14/0-15/6 
BA. Ween ttherm.-.| 16} ,, 18 | $2,015,000 |+ 148,000 | 33,272,000 |+ 3,578,000 | Inv, Trust...| 9/3-10/6*xd_ |/Univ. 2nd...) 13/0-14/0 | Met. & Min. .| Melee 
Canadian po aceoes 16; , 18 ia 912,000 |+ 236,000 | 12,922,000 |+ 2,929,000 | Bk.-Insur....| 15/3-16/9*xd \Inv. Flex....| _9/9-10/9 | Cum. Inv... .| 6160, 
Central Arges, "*"} 18] » 22 5,116,000 $2,203,000 172,574,000 |+39,818,000 | Insurance ...|  15/9-17/3* |Inv. Gen. --.) 13/74-14/74 | Producers... en 7 
Sen Paul Pemtine...1 17} {> 25 | $2 951 950 31,224,150 |+ 7,511,200 | Bank....... 15/6-17/3* ||Key. Flex 11/0-12/3 | Dom. 2nd « . . 
—<tillo (Brazil) 42| 19} £31, - arts 1,556,231 i+ __ 34,719 | Scotbits..... 11/3-12/3*_||Key. Con. yh 10/3-11/6 _|, Orthodox Nel 
ine een Sore a Free of commission and stamp duty. { Bid and offered 


b 
i> 





sanclbesinlh pigaaet i Ra Tah 
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Oct. 28, Oct. 21, Oct. 28, Oct. 21 Cet. 
Oistl” 1941 ek aM anemssenen, Isl" 
CEREALS AND MEAT _ TEXTILES—continued LLANEOUS 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON —continued a. CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London om 
Wheat aE at Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s. d. s. in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mont... 31 4$ 30 10} 18 x 16, 10 Ib. ....... 14410 1410 ae 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢)....... 1410 14 8 » 39 in. ditto, 37} yards, 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 ¢ 
Flour per 280 ib.— 16 x 15, 8 Ib. ....... uo 8? CHEMICA’ 
Straights d/d London......... 33 «6 8 FLAX (per ton)— £ . f s ana ety ‘ . 
B ng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 28 11 - . ee sg cei hataWén enteede — = cid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
e) “ “ - 14 2 3 COM BEEP. cc cccccccccsesesess . Py . ca 8d 
' HEMP ton) — Manilla, spot »» Tartaric, English less 5%..Ib. 3 3 
eet em ee 9 Be Mee eet tecterte  30/0/0 — 30/0/0 Ainmonia, Sulphate......per ton 9/110" gj 
at : 4 8 4 8 JUT ‘or ton)— Nitrate of Soda.......2..per ton 13/10/0 13/100 
English long sides .......-..---. { 60 60 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f, Dundee......... 38/10/0 — 37/0/0 Potash, Sulphate........ perton - 
Imported hinds ............+- 5 4 5 4 s. S . < Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
fae” 44 44 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle).. 4 RS 0/0 59 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { * fs B. 10)/40 Hessians, pen maw. of 0's Soda Crystals per ton soe 
Ec nbscpenbnens esse 4 4 4 4 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ...... sees . | 
pal nan pret 80 80 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- ee ee ee ae 
oe ide 126 0 126 0 Dec., 100 yds. ........-.e0e5- 44 6 44 0 | NE nen neeneerereneceecceens 2/10/0 12/100 
BACON—(per cwt.}—Wilts, cut si 74/40 - : ea =. aa mane (per Ib.)— me ae 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green bbdeoede 132 0 132 0 & (per ton)—African, Oct.- {s {s Wet salted Australi ame 
OTHER FOODS wai A cia beh ads onbenends 30 2 30 2 Queensland........ / 0% 0% 
OUuTTE (per Ib.}— . . Cape, J’burg Ord. .............. 0 6 
eho. ee 142 0 142 0 Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 19} Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 8 0 i 
CHEESE per cwt.)— Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 English & Welsh Market me 
Home ee 99 2 99 2 Australian serd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 d heifer 0 6 0 6 
i aaa 99 2 99 2 see scrd. average snow white... ys a Best heavy ox and heifer........ 0 8 0 
th tendnoguaiebe Cgoeus ae 
SOCoA (per cwt.}— baat ee —" 2nd pieces, 50-56's LEATHER (per Ib.) — 
——.................. ae @6 64's Warp ...-- 200-22 eee eeees 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ : : 19 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 56's super carded ............ 39 39 : 3 43 
Santos, supr. c. & f)............ Nom. Nom. 48's average carded .......... 31 31 Ne sal amidancasen 1 3 
ei 18 0 190 0 COWIE 04 os6sopuraaens 293 293 ; : 24 
eae ae to good..... 200 0 200 9 MINERALS ee es. cc ..<xaednaranonr 1 at : i 
€6GS )— Eo 2 ti s. d s. d 
LARD cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 Sona. lets a: i oo Dressing Hides............+++-++ ; : .? 
POTA (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 32 4 32 4 2 6 
. Ke 96 27 10} 27 1 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per al.)— 
English, new ...............-+. { 9 0 9 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 6g 28 10} 28 of Motor Spirit, England & Wale ee 19 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— men Aa oveet. ea Oh Rae, Cast aoe reves ie fe 
Te. | a * Bale ubidioobro aide ta 6 (0) Automotive “gas oll, in bull pie 
Rerivep Loxpox— ., rai nach eee , ex road tank waggons. .. .. . 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 4910 49 10 Lianinadns. Be ws Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
ae 312 312 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— es ce et 0% 0 
ieee aosterpeseheorse Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0  62/0/0 Dianl eee ee 
West Indi . 4 47 4 gE 1... MERE pasadedocecoenss 
est India Crystallised ......... 5010 50 10 Tin —-Gtandind etal __f£  256/0/0 255/15/0 a ns 
a So ee A Sea ee eee 256/5/0 _256/0/0 ROSIN =a mer vu weeed om. om. 
nee 08 oO8 Three months........... 259/10/0 259/10/0 | RUBBER $d. 3d 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed] 2 9 92 2 <ab. (Sei teniten, = ‘aos Sr eicted emote’ | en icine: 1 ig 1 
Lead }—So! , cash eee | / 
ee eet ae ae oe Se Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 | SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange... 162/10/0 165/10/0 
ee en ee Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 110/0/0 110/0/0 


TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 22/10/0  22/10/0 


190/0/0 190/0/0 
(per Ib.}— - 4 Nickel, home dalivery......... 195/0/0 195/00 | VE@ETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

Raw, Mid- ST» évébnbbsods 9-25 9-25 Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 Linseed, raw. ........eeeececees 41/10/0 41/100 
CT, tvnteasachske 12-05 12 -05 Wolfram, Empire ....... perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 Rape, CHUGS . 20... e es cccccccess 44/5/0 44/5/0 
EEE nncctcccwaress 16°85 16-85 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. aes Bs ree, EE cdcdcibanveus phe suse 

5 a keschntecserek 18-16 18-16 | Coconut, cruide........s..ss000- 26 28 
"60's Twist (Egyptian) . 25-75 25-75 Quicksilver ......... pr 1S w.{ 48/15/0  48/15/0 Palm ...... aaaasrons setedeaneh 20/15/0 20/15/0 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d. s. da Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/15/0 —7/15/0 
ze x 16, 32's & = ae ts 28 0 28 0 Saved Go comey isos veunaues 168 0 168 0 we ye wins 125" 
in. Shirtings, 75 yards —— 2) oe EEE Gceakhtconcces 2/5) 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's..... 40 3 40 3 on: abd cde etoechesacnsen® 1 114 1 lly BD nae dtdewncdss vecpees ¥9/10/0 19/10/0 


(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged e 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in 











(c) Price is at buyer's premises. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Oct. t. 18 and Oct. 25. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


Colombia.* Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Sept. 17th. 
Eouador.* Official sight selling rate 15 -00 sucres per U.S. $ on Sept. 26th. 


Gaatemala, Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commission 
of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 


Nicaragua.* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
5-544 cordobas per U.S. §$ (incl. 10 per cent tax). 


Bi Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-50§ colones per $ on Sept. 13th. 


Wenemuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Sept. 5, 1941; 
free market 3 -65} bolivares per dollar. 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From bs Changed From To 
o oy 
sees Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madrid ........ July 15,°35 ‘8 3 
Brae uly 29,°41 6 5 Montreal ...... Mar. 11. °35 % 
Batavia ....... an. 14,°37 4 3 nyc ecs May 12°40 4 
Seana eb. 1°35 6 5 Paris .......... Mar. 17.°41 2 a 
sbanabis April 9,°40 4 3t Pretoria........ June 2, 41 3 3 
Brussels........ an. 25, '40 2 . Tallinn .......: t 1354 4 
eos eae as | Bie eesscsess Feb. 17, "40{ $4 Sab 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 st the poe de Jangien :: ae 2 il 
> NE SSS Gecece May 18,’ 5 
Ghile .......... June 13, 3o{ Ce Sept. 16,°40 6 
Copenhagen wes» Oct. 15, "40 ‘ Stockholm .- May 29, "41 3} 3 
till Dec. 3°34 44 4 | Zarich......27: ov. 25, "35 2 1 
» Kovno ........ : May M4, a BUD. sisvcwseda a sds 
Lisbon ........ Mar. 4 Wellington ..... May 27,°40 3 2 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26,37 1 Dublin ........ 39 4 3 





(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. 


Printed in Great Britain St. Ciements Press (1940), Lrp., Port: 
at Brettenham House, Place, 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


























London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand* on 
Buying | Selling | Buying Selling 
N 
New | AE, Zen ew | AM | New 
Australia | Zealand | & Australia | Zea- | iy Zee 
Sh (any | ; land | ai) 0! 
) a, 
Pe <r s inmy,:t=~iaSSSt~CyssC |S 
Ord." Air | Ord. | Air | | Air | Ord. | 
Mail Mail Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail 
8) (2) (9) (2) § | 
Sight (126 1268, 1254| 124% 124% 124%) 1 125%) 124 
30 days |1274 127%) 1264) 1264) ... |... 1244 | 12 12 1254| 12 
60 days |1274 1274%| 127§) 1278| |. 124 | 123h | 12% | 125§ | 124%) 
128%| 127) il 1238 1225 | og. | Ltn 


N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 


tage. : 
Durban and Singa’ By Aateteeite Zealand Air Mai! (Australia) 
passat 1264; 30 days, 1263 1263; 60 days, 127 1273. (New 
Demand, 125§; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 1263 ; ean om (plus postage). 





SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buyinc Ratss per {100 STERLING) 








Kingsway, London. W. LrD., 
London, W.C.2.—Saiurday ‘November 11941, Katsed af Scring! cblshed weekly by Tue Econoussr Newser. 


as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post 











